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LIVING FOREVER 


pains, no disease; he would have health and wholeness 

of body; he could, if he would, by living, outgrow and 

pass over death, and come into his inheritance of immor- 
tal life. But man is not really living. As soon as man is 
awake in the world, he begins the process of dying, by the ills 
and diseases which prevent health and wholeness of body, 
and which bring on degeneration and decay. 

Living is a process and a state into which man must 
enter intentionally and intelligently. Man does not begin 
the process of living in a haphazard sort of way. He does not 
drift into the state of living by circumstance or environment. 
Man must begin the process of living by choice, by choosing 
to begin it. -He must enter the state of living by understand- 
ing the different parts of his organism and his being, by co- 
ordinating these with each other and establishing harmonious 
relationship between them and the sources from which they 
draw their life. 

The first step toward living, is for one to see that he is 
dying. He must see that according to the course of human 
experience he cannot maintain a balance of the forces of life 
in his favor, that his organism does not check nor resist the 
flow of life, that he is being borne on to death. The next step 


I: man were truly living, he would have no aches, no 
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toward living is to renounce the way of dying and to desire 
the way of living. He must understand that yielding to the 
bodily appetites and tendencies, causes pain and disease and 
decay, that pain and disease and decay can be checked by a 
control of the appetites and bodily desires, that it is better to 
control the desires than to give way to them. The next step 
toward living is to begin the process of living. This he does 
by choosing to begin, to connect by thought the organs in the 
body with the currents of their life, to turn the life in the body 
from its source of destruction into the way of regeneration. 

When man has begun the process of living, the circum- 
stances and conditions of life in the world contribute to his 
real living, according to the motive which prompts his choice 
and to the degree to which he proves himself able to maintain 
his course. 

Can man remove disease, stop decay, conquer death, and 
gain immortal life, while living in his physical body in this 
physical world? He can—if he will work with the law of 
life. Immortal life must be earned. It cannot be conferred, 
nor does anyone naturally and easily drift into it. 

Ever since the bodies of man began to die, man has 
dreamed about and longed to have immortal life. Express- 
ing the object by such terms as the Philosopher’s Stone, the 
Elixir of Life, the Fountain of Youth, charlatans have pre- 
tended to have and wise men have searched for, that by which 
they could prolong life and become immortal. All were not 
idle dreamers. It is not likely that all failed in their course. 
Out of the hosts who have taken up this quest of the ages, a 
few, perhaps, did reach the goal. If they did find and did 
make use of the Elixir of Life, they did not herald their secret 
to the world. Whatever has been said on the subject has been 
told either by great teachers, sometimes in simple language 
so that it might be quite overlooked, or at times in such 
strange terminology and peculiar jargon as to challenge in- 
quiry (or ridicule). The subject has been shrouded in mys- 
tery, dire warnings have been sounded, and seemingly unin- 
telligible directions given to him who would dare to uncover 
the mystery and who was bold enough to seek immortal life. 

It may have been, it was, necessary in other ages to speak 
of the way to immortal life guardedly, through myth, symbol 
and allegory. But now we are in a new age. It is now time 
to speak plainly of and to show clearly the way of living, by 
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which immortal life may be attained by a mortal man while 
he is in a physical body. If the way does not seem plain no 
one should attempt to follow it. His own judgment is asked 
of each one desiring immortal life; no other authority is given 
nor required. 

Were immortal life in a physical body to be at once had 
by the wishing for it, there would be only a scant few in the 
world who would not at once take it. No mortal is now fit 
and ready to take immortal life. If it were possible for a 
mortal to put on immortality at once, he would draw unto 
himself unending misery; but it is not possible. Man must 
prepare himself for immortal life before he can live forever. 

Before deciding to take up the task of immortal life and 
to live forever, one should pause to see what living forever 
means to him, and he should gaze unflinchingly into his heart 
and search out the motive which prompts him to seek immor- 
tal life. Man may live on through his joys and sorrows and 
be carried on by the stream of life and death in ignorance; 
but when he knows of and decides to take immortal life, he 
has changed his course and he must be prepared for the dan- 
gers and the benefits which follow. 

One who knows of and has chosen the way of living for- 
ever, must abide by his choice—and go on. If he is unpre- 
pared, or if an unworthy motive has prompted his choice, he 
will suffer the consequences—but he must go on. He will die. 
But when he lives again he will anew take up his burden 
trom where he left it, and go on toward his goal for ill or 
good. It may be either. 

Living forever and rqmaining in this world means that 
the one so living must become immune from the pains and. 
pleasures which rack the frame and waste the energy of a mor- 
tal. It means that he lives through the centuries as a mortal 
lives through his days, but without the break of nights or 
deaths. He will see father, mother, husband, wife, children, 
relatives grow up and age and die like flowers that live but 
fora day. Lives of mortals to him will appear as flashes, 
and pass into the night of time. He must watch the rise and 
fall of nations or civilizations as they are built up and crum- 
ble into time. The conformation of the earth and the climates 
will change and he will remain, a witness of it all. 

If he is shocked by and withdraws from such considera- 
tions, he had better not elect himself to live forever. One who 
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delights in his lusts, or who looks at life through a dollar, 
should not seek a life immortal. A mortal lives through a 
dream state of indifference marked off by shocks of sensation; 
and his whole life from beginning to end is a life of forgetful. 
ness. The living of an immortal is an ever present memory. 

More important than the desire and will of living for- 
ever, is to know the motive which causes the choice. One 
who will not or cannot search out and find his motive, should 
not begin the process of living. He should examine his 
motives with care, and be sure that they are right before he 
begins. If he begins the process of living and his motives 
are not right, he may conquer physical death and desire for 
physical things, but he will have only changed his abode 
from the physical to an inner world of the senses. Though he 
will be elated for a time by the power which these confer, 
yet he will be self-doomed to suffering and regrets. His mo- 
tive should be to fit himself to help others to grow out of their 
ignorance and selfishness, and through virtue to grow into 
full manhood of usefulness and power and selflessness; and 
this without any selfish interest or attaching to himself any 
glory for being able so to help. When this is his motive, he is 
fit to begin the process of living forever. 

(To be continued) 





THE REASON 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE 


If we must live again, have lived before, 
And yet glimpse naught of either hidden shore, 
How can we tell but that ’twas our desire 
To seek the bourne which now we so deplore. 
Haply ambition led us to aspire 
To heights which there we never could acquire, 
And failing, thought that on another plane, 
Assured anew, we might achieve the higher. 
Perchance we longed a fuller life to gain, 
A nobler duty do, remove some stain 
Which sin imposed, or cancel some hard debt,— 
Ay, some sweet soul in retrospective pain 
May’ve beckoned us to come and help forget: 
We cannot tell, hence we cannot regret. 

















THE DWELLERS ON HIGH MOUNTAINS 


By WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


N account of the dwellers upon high mountains would 
A be incomplete without \jsome reference to a wide- 


spread belief prevailing in Hindustan in regard to 

authorities and others, who are said to dwell in inac- 
cessible places, and who are now and then seen by natives. 
It is true that all over India are to be found Fakirs of much 
or little sanctity, and of greater or less accumulation of dirt, 
but the natives all tell of Fakirs, as many of us would call 
them, who dwell alone in places remote from the habitation 
of man, and who are regarded with a feeling of veneration 
very different from that which is accorded to the ordinary 
traveling devotee. 

The Hindu has an intense religious nature and says that 
devotion to religious contemplation is one of the highest walks 
in life. He therefore looks upon the traveling ascetic as one 
who by means of renunciation has gained a great degree of 
advancement toward final bliss, and he says that there are 
other men who are farther advanced in this line of practice. 
These others finding the magnetism or exhalations from or- 
dinary people and from places where persons congregate to 
be inimical to further progress, have retired to spots difficult 
to find even when sought for, and not at all likely to be stum- 
bled upon by accident. For that reason they select high 
mountains, because the paths worn by man in going from 
place to place on earth are always by that route which is 
the shortest or most easy of travel, just as electricity by a law 
of its being will always follow the line of least resistance and 
quickest access. 

And so English and French travelers tell of meeting 
from time to time with natives who repeat local traditions 
and lore relating to some very holy man who lives alone upon 
some neighboring mountain, where he devotes his time in 
contemplating the universe as a whole, and in trying to reach, 
if he may, final emancipation. 
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The name given to these men is “mahatma,” meaning, in 
English, “great souls,” because it is claimed that they could 
not renounce the world and its pleasures unless they pos- 
sessed souls more noble and of greater dynamic force than the 
souls of the mere ordinary man, who is content to live on 
through ages of reincarnations round the great wheel of the 
universe, awaiting a happy chanceful deliverance from the 
bond of matter some day. 

That great traveler, the Abbe Huc, who went over a 
large part of Thibet and put his wonderful experiences, as a 
Catholic missionary there, into an interesting book of travels, 
refers often to these men with a different name. But he estab- 
lishes the fact beyond dispute that they are believed to live 
as related ,and to possess extraordinary power over the forces 
of nature, or as the learned and pious Abbe would say, an 
intimate and personal combination with the devil himself, 
who in return does great and miraculous works for them. 

The French traveler Jacolliot also attests to the wide extent 
of the belief in these extraordinary ‘men of whose lesser 
disciples he claims to have seen and have had perform foy 
him extraordinary and hair raising feats of magic, which they 
said to him they were enabled to do by the power transmitted 
to them from their guru or teacher, one of the Mahatmas, 
a dweller on some high mountain. 

It seems they assert that the air circulating around the 
tops of mountains of great altitude is very pure and untainted 
with the emanation from animals or man and that, therefore, 
the Mahatmas can see spiritually better and do more to 
advance their control over nature by living in such pure 
surroundings. ‘There is indeed much to be said in favor of 
the sanitary virtue of such a residence. Upon a raw, moist 
day, down upon the level of our cities, one can easily see, 
made heavily and oppressively visible, the steamy exhalation 
from both human beings and quadrupeds. The fact that upon 
a fine day we do not see this is not proof that on those days 
the emanations are stopped. Science declares that they go 
on all the time, and are simply made palpable by their nat- 
ural process of the settling of moisture upon cold and damp 
days. 

Among Europeans in India all stories respecting the 
dwellers upon high mountains to whom we are referring are 
received in two ways. One is that which simply permits it 
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to be asserted that such men exist, receiving the proposition 
with a shrug of either indifference or lack of faith. The other, 
that one which admits the truth of the proposition while 
wondering how it is to be proved. Many officers of the Eng- 
lish army have testified to a belief in these traditions and 
many to not only belief, but also to have had ocular demon- 
strations of their wonderful powers. While the other side is 
simply represented by those who are unable to say that they 
ever had any proof at all. : 

The Hindu says that his ancient sages have always lived 
in these high places, safe from contamination and near the 
infinite. It is related that the pilgrims who annually do the 
round of pilgrimage through the sacred places of India, some- 
times penetrate as far as a certain little temple on the sides 
of the sky-reaching Himalayas, and that in this is a brass 
tablet of great age stating that that is the highest point to 
which it is safe to go; and, that from there one can now and 
then see looking down at you from the cold and distant cliff 
still higher up, men of grave and venerable aspect. These 
are said by some to be the Mahatmas or great souls, dwelling 
up there alone and unsought. In Thibet the story can be 
heard any time of the Sacred Mountain where the great souls 
of the earth meet for converse and communion. 

The Hindu early saw that his conquerors, the Dutch 
and English, were unable as well as incapable of appreciat- 
ing his views of devotion and devotees, and therefore main- 
tained a rather exasperating silence and claim of ignorance 
on such matters. But here and there when a listener, who 
was not also a scoffer, was found, he unbosomed himself, and 
it is now generally admitted by all well informed Anglo- 
Indians and Indian scholars that there is a universal belief in 
these Mahatmas, or dwellers upon high mountains, extending 
from one end of India to the other throughout every caste. 

For the Christian it ought to be significant here, that 
when Jehovah commanded Moses to attend him for instruc- 
tion and to receive the law, he did not set the place of meet- 
ing in the plain, but designated Mount Sinai, a high place of 
awful ruggedness, and more or less inaccessible. Then in that 
high mountain he hid Moses in the cleft of the rock while he 
passed by and from that high mountain, now roll and rever- 
berate through Christendom the thunders of the Judaic law. 
All through the Semitic book, this peculiar connection of 
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great events and men with high mountains is noticeable. 
Abraham, when he was ordered to sacrifice Isaac, received 
command to proceed to Mount Moriah. Sadly enough he set 
forth, not acquainting either the human victim or his family 
with his determination, and traveled some weary days to 
reach the appointed spot. 

The thoughtful man will see the indicia of a unity of 
plan and action in nearly all these occurrences. The sacri- 
fice of Isaac could with great ease and perfect propriety have 
been offered on the plain, but Abraham is made to go a long 
distance in order to reach the summit of a high mountain. 
And when he reached it, made his preparations, and piously 
lifted the fatal blade; he was restrained, and his son restored 
to him. 

Passing rapidly through long centuries from the great 
patriarch down to Jesus of Nazareth, we find him preaching 
his most celebrated sermon not in the synagogue or at the 
corners of the streets, but from the mount, and from there 
also he distributes to the hungry multitude the loaves and 
fishes. Again, he is transfigured, but not in the city nor out- 
side in view of all the people, but with two disciples he 
returns to the summit of a high mountain, and there the 
wonderful glory sat upon him. Or we watch -him in the 
wilderness, only to see him again on a high mountain, where 
he resists the Arch temptation. And then, when the ap- 
pointed hour for the veiling from human gaze of his earthly 
life is come, we have to follow him up the steep sides of the 
Mount Golgotha, where, in agony of body and woe of soul, 
with words of appealing anguish, his spirit flies to the father. 

The story of Mohammed, that world-famed descendant 
of Ishmael, is closely associated with high mountains. He 
often sought the quiet and solitude of the hills to restore his 
health and increase his faith. It was while he was in the 
wilds of Mount Hira that the Angel Gabriel appeared to 
him, and told him he was Mohammed, the prophet of God, 
and to fear not. In his youth Mohammed had wandered 
much upon the sides and along the summits of high ranges 
of mountains. There the mighty trees waved their arms at 
him in appeal, while the sad long traveling wind sighed pity- 
ingly through their branches, and the trembling leaves added 
to the force of the mighty cry of nature. Upon those moun- 
tains he was not oppressed by care or by the adverse influ- 
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ences of his fellows, such as kept him down when he was one 
merely of a lot of camel drivers. So, then, when he returned 
to the mountain’s clear and wide expansive view, his spiritual 
eyes and ears heard more than the simple moaning of the 
wind and saw greater meaning than unconscious motion in 
the beckoning of the trees. There he saw the vision of the 
different heavens, peopled by lovely houris, garlanded with 
flowers, and musical with the majestic tones of the universe; 
and then, too, he saw handed to him the sword with which 
he was to compel all people to bow to Allah and his prophet. 

The countries of all the earth are full of similar tradi- 
tions. In South America, Humboldt heard the story of the 
wonderful people who are said to dwell unfound among the 
inaccessible Cordilleras and stern traveler though he was, 
he set out to find some trace of them. He went so far as to 
leave after him a fragment of testimony of his belief that 
somewhere in those awful wilds a people could easily live, 
and perhaps did. 

It was from a high mountain where he had long lived, 
that Peter the Hermit rushed down upon Europe with his 
hordes of Crusaders, men, women and children, to wrest the 
holy land from the profaning hand of the Saracen; and the 
force and fury of the feelings that inspired William Tell 
were drawn in upon the tops of his native high mountain, to 
whom upon his return, he cried: 


Ye crags and peaks, 
I am with you once again. 


Japan, the highly civilized country of Islands so long 
buried from European sight, and Corea, which has only just 
partly opened a door of communication, have always ven- 
erated a high mountain. This is called Fujiyama. They say 
that it can be seen from any part of the world and they regard 
it as extremely sacred. Its top is cold and covered with 
snow, while round its base the corn waves to the touch of the 
zephyr and the flowers bloom. 

The love for this mountain is so great that it is pictured 
on their china, in their paintings, and reproduced wherever 
possible, whether in mural decoration or elaborated carvings. 
Its sacredness is due to its being the residence, as they claim, 
of holy persons. And they also believe that there is, too, a 
spiritual Fujiyama, whose base is on earth and top in heaven. 








PHILOSOPHY, NOT BAGGAGE OF LEARNING, 
BUT WISDOM OF LIFE. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 

SPEAKER should always be ready to give an account 
A of himself and why he has selected his subject. 
If I must account for the selection of my subject 
I should say that my choice springs directly from a 
general purpose I have had in my own studies: that of seeking 
for foundations and for methods for that which supports us 
in our life. If we do not know the true basis, it seems to me 
we are trying to walk though we had no feet. We are like a 
vessel without rudder and compass. And, further, my choice 
springs from an inherent desire to lead others to go back to first 
principles; to show the necessity of from time to time correct- 
ing our perspectives; to show that we must do as sailors do, 
who at least once in twenty-four hours take observations to find 
out where they are on the great ocean; to determine longitude 
and latitude. We mustsee the sun daily or at least know where, 
in what direction, our guiding star is. 

We are not safe unless we constantly know where we are 
on the sea of life or on the path. To keep that in mind is the 
right method of life. Everything in business, as well as in life 
in general, depends upon method. We may be well gifted and 
fitted out for a fine career, but if we have no method we fail. 
And so in business. It is well to have capital; but business 
tact and method win the day. 

My purpose then is to point back to fundamentals: to one 
of the foundations of life, which is philosophy, or the method 
of thinking, and the wisdom that follows upon right thinking. 

I know you are always ready to discuss the deep questions 
that relate to conduct of life, even if the speaker uses only com- 
mon phraseology. Let us remember that when two or more 
are together and seriously engaged in conversation something 
of the Universal Mind is also present, and that it is this Pres- 
ence which is the teacher, one of the prophets. This Presence is 
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the dynamic power that reveals fundamentals, makes life a 
reality and develops our minds. May that Presence show us 
the value of philosophy as one of the fundamentals of life! 

Let me first define what I understand by wisdom of 
life, and the rest of my reasoning follows of itself. 

Metaphysically wisdom of life means knowledge or con- 
sciousness of the Eternal; psychologically it is self-conscious- 
ness in the Eternal. In short, the subject matter of wisdom of 
life is the Eternal, and our realization of it is knowledge, self- 
consciousness and a life in both. It will be perceived at once 
that I remove the idea of wisdom from all lower spheres. But 
I am not burying the idea in Oriental vagueness; my under- 
standing of it is thoroughly Occidental and entirely practical. 

Wisdom is in no wise knowledge or learning; it is a qual- 
ity of life; nothing of a positive measure; it relates to conduct; 
itis the right conduct of life toward the universe, toward other 
people and toward one’s self. The emphasis is upon “right.” 
Our conduct toward the universe is usually called religion. 
Wisdom of life in this respect must therefore be sought with 
saints, sages, prophets and perfected humanities. 

Our conduct toward other people is now treated in sociol- 
ogy and less as ethics , such as it used to be. The reason is 
obvious. The value of society has been discovered and it is be- 
ing studied as never before. Wisdom of life in this respect must 
therefore be sought among the principles that the modern 
science of sociology has discovered. Its main principle is the 
brotherhood of man. Our conduct to ourselves is also being 
re-defined, and a new science will arise some day which will 
deal with ourselves as never before, but no doubt in the direc- 
tion of a wisdom of life which comprehends both the universal 
and society at large. Wisdom of life as regards ourselves is 
nowadays sought subjectively. At last it has become a doctrine 
that the source for all law of conduct is man himself and not 
somebody else. 

Wisdom of life, or that quality of life which relates to 
right conduct, has by the mystics in the past been dealt with 
under three forms. They have held Love as its active power; 
work for the neighbor as its sign of righteousness and ecstacy 
as its lifting energy. These three forms or modes of expression 
correspond to the trinity; love is the father-mother power; 
work is the son’s activity, and ecstacy is the spirit moving and 
infilling the world. 
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For the present I will deal with wisdom of life as work. 

Divine wisdom prevails on the highlands of mind. We 
must therefore ascend to those uplands of the spirit where 
mind is free from the confusion and wilderness of this life of 
ours, called our earth life. As you know, the city of mind is 
not a charted place. There is no railroad to it, no guide book 
describes it. However, it is your true power and mine if we 
will let Good Will bring us there and stay with us; if we will 
let intuition enlighten us and let enthusiasm warm up our inner 
longings and feelings. Notice that I say Good Will—and that 
I use no intellectual terms! The city of mind I refer to is not 
of the intellect or of knowledge. 

Let us therefore as often as possible, for an hour or s0, 
come to rest and banish our worries and distractions. Let us 
try to be as we really are; let us be such as we think ourselves 
in our exalted moments, and wish to be. In such an attitude of 
mind we shall understand each other and something about 
wisdom of life and how philosophy or right thinking may be 
a help to its attainment. 

In the Orient, where the Deity is so largely seen as nature 
Or in impersonal forms, the wisdom of life is naturalistic. In 
Christianity, with its worship of a person, it assumes personal 
forms. In our days, when the specifically Oriental and Chris- 
tian has less value, the mysteries of wisdom of life assume new 
forms, forms that are not mere continuation or extension of the 
two foregone, but which are quite original. When I say orig- 
inal, I mean that wisdom of life is again being understood as 
it was originally, as it was in the beginning. In the spirit of 
today I would define the new form as one of activity, of work, 
of usefulness, one born of the intense longing to be something 
that harmonizes with the radical characteristics of life. To 
say that wisdom is an activity is new and to realize it is to come 
back to fundamentals. To point to fundamentals is my object. 

In order that the radical character of my definition of 
wisdom may be understood and appreciated, it is necessary that 
we should see upon what foundations it rests. It spring froma 
realization of conditions that prevailed in an age we often call 
the Golden Age, sometimes Paradise, or whatever be the name 
of the age, an age when man had as yet not come into conflict 
with himself, his origin nor environment. There was such an 
age some time, an age of childhood, of innocence, of imme- 
diacy; an age which, compared to ours, was an age of ignor- 
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ance, unreflective and stupid. It was an age in which man 
lived in harmony with nature and dealt with reality in a real 
way, not indirectly nor superficially as we now do. Man at 
that time was not afraid of his environment. He stood in the 
“ground of things,’ and his own nature was of the identical 
character of the “ground of things.” 

According to the Biblical story, man “fell” out of that 
condition because he did eat of a “tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.” Aside from all dogmas and theories about 
the command that forbid man to eat of that tree, and aside 
from all explanations of what that tree was, the fact remains 
psychologically that man at some time gained knowledge and 
a knowledge of good and evil, and that he liked knowledge so 
much that he gave up his ignorance for it. It is also a psycho- 
logical fact that all who have knowledge feel that they have 
that knowledge at a great sacrifice; a sacrifice so great that it 
has struck at the very bottom of the soul. All feel the loss of a 
previous condition, happier, simpler and richer in depth, than 
that which they get as a substitute. All who have knowledge 
know also that knowledge has brought conflict into them. They 
realize a serious disruption, a split between what they wish to 
do and what they do do; an incongruity between their acts and 
their thoughts. In short, before eating of the “tree of knowl- 
edge’ we were in immediacy, and in the innocence of ignor- 
ance as to what is good and evil. 

The mystics of the Occident tell us that to restore the lost 
conditions, we must be what the church calls “saved”; but they 
do not advise the church’s method of salvation. The mystics 
maintain that restoration is possible because the inner man 
never “‘fell,’nor can he “fall.” And all progressive thinking 
of today rests in that as its foundation of verity. One method 
which mystics advise is to exhaust all knowledge, to learn all 
that can be learned, because a profound knowledge of learning 
will show its vanity and worthlessness as compared to the loss 
of immediacy, which was the price paid for it. When we 
have learned the importance of knowledge, the mystics say, 
we may reiurn to the activity which is our real character and 
office in the universe. In short, activity is the wisdom of life 
or the real fundamental character of ran. It is as activity and 
not as knowledge I have defined wisdom of life. And by ac- 
tivity I understand life in its original simplicity and imme- 
diacy. Activity as a principle of life is practically an unknown 
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factor till we come to the latest phases of modern life, and 
the mystic and theosophic influences that move it. The mys- 
tery of action does not reveal itself to toilers or in the sweat- 
shop or to the drudge. Nay, noble activity lies in the intent of 
being useful, in a desire to pull with the forces that move this 
existence of ours. Cosmic activity and brotherly actions are 
the two strong arms that hold the universe in place. And that 
which I call work is the daily and hourly realization of these 
two. Work, and the rest shall be understood and won! All 
this is mysticism or wisdom of life such as the moderns must 
understand it. The immediate object of the work of wisdom 
is of course the great burden of poverty, sickness, discourage- 
ment and sin that lie heavily upon mankind. It is brought 
about by lack of wisdom. Wisdom can remove it and thereby 
prove its claim, and, more than that, can create truth and beauty 
of life. 

There are, I know, those who seek wisdom of life thinking 
it can be attained without the work of salvation brought to the 
sufferers. But wisdom cannot be gotten that way. Love alone 
is not wisdom of life, nor is ecstacy. Ecstacy is the incentive, 
love the motive, but work only the actual realization. 

Again, usefulness is thought little of. How many live 
with the object of being useful? And yet usefulness is the very 
cup out of which we drink immortality. Of ourselves we are 
nothing, but as building stones in the temple of mankind we 
become very important. The very sweat of being useful is a 
tonic that refreshes the longing souls. Now and then we hear 
some one talk about harmony. What do they understand by it? 
Wonder if they have themselves felt the rhythms of the throb- 
bing ebb and flow of divine breathing? If they have not, they 
do not know what it is to live in harmony; and that form of 
mysticism is indeed a mystery to them. Harmony is the fund- 
amental note in all movements in the universe, the controlling 
effort in all multiplicity, the ascending energy in all evolution; 
it is the One in the Many. It is a longing for harmony that 
starts your enthusiasm when cosmic emotions stir within your 
heart and invite you to become a mystic. It is a longing for 
harmony that drives you away from all the small socialisms 
where your mind in vain sought for an intellectual solution of 
your problems. Follow that longing and it shall lead you out 
beyond all individualisms and into that very mysticism and 
theosophy you are in search of. It is a longing for harmony 
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that gives the sharp edge to your feelings and purifies them and 
leads you deeper than any thoughts can. Feelings thus attuned 
are the guiding hands that lead you into the sanctuaries where 
the mystery of union with the divine becomes a fact. There 
is nowadays a perceptible longing for harmony, and it shows 
itself in the so-called Peace Movement, the establishment of 
peace societies and courts of arbitration. 

“The great group of truths which lie so close to the heart 
of the New Age man, the fatherhood and motherhood of God, 
the essential one-ness and brotherhood of mankind, the for- 
giveness of injuries, disinterested service for others, self-sacri- 
fice, patience—these, and many more, preached from the pul- 
pit and press, and embodied in concrete examples, such as the 
endowment of hospitals, the popular outpourings of heart and 
money in times of any national distress—have softened the re- 
vengeful, greedy spirit of man, and turned his thoughts more 
and more to the melody of the heavenly choirs ‘On earth 
peace, good will among men.’ When Napoleon’s career came 
to an end in 1815, the first Peace Society was formed. Al- 
though many bloody wars have since intervened, still the peace 
advocates have gone on, undismayed, till at last, all but two 
Powers of the earth (and these inferior ones) have practically 
become members of the great Hague Tribunal. While war 
is yet a possibility, its beginning will be greatly retarded, if 
not averted, by the present status of the international peace 
movement. And in the event of the final success of one belli- 
gerent, its coveted prize would be wholly at the discretion of 
the Powers, who have become a sort of ‘Supreme Court of the 
World.’ The last few years have witnessed a remarkable 
progress of the movement. Many intricate and bitter national 
contentions have been wholly settled by arbitration, and all 
parties concerned have accepted the decision of the Hague with 
becoming grace. One of the greatest of recent European 
events was the pacific revolution in Turkey, where one would 
naturally have supposed no such pacific transformation could 
take place. ‘The remission of the Boxer Indemnity by the 
United States was also a remarkable exhibition of the new 
spirit that has begun to develop among the family of nations. 
All signs now point to the dawn of the day when ‘war shall be 
no more,’ and ‘good will among men shall reign on earth.’ ” 

When that time comes then indeed the “Many shall talk 


. wisdom of life,” as we, the “ones” of today, cannot even 
ream. 
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I repeat it, the new forms of a mysticism suitable for us 
of today are to be found in activity, in work, in usefulness, in 
harmony with existence. I therefore also define wisdom of 
life or philosophy to be a study and an understanding of what 
these terms mean. In other terms, if you wish me to repeat 
what I already have said, I would say learn to see the ethical 
purport of the world-ground, learn to see that all things work 
together for good, for unity. Learn to see that a mystic broth- 
erhood—to use a theosophic term—binds all beings together. 
That is philosophy or supreme knowledge; all other knowledge 
is relative and incidental. Listen to Shelley. He is one who 
has felt the mystery: 


“The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean. 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 

Why not Thou a 





“See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 

What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not a 





Really, can there be much doubt about these poetic 
thoughts being the expressions of facts? The fundamental law 
of nature is brotherhood, co-operation, ethical effort, endeavor. 
The note of the poem is cosmic activity. 

Talk about God and prate about the Infinite and Absolute, 
what is the babbling worth if God or the Infinite is no more 
than the mysterious power 


“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man?” 
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Such talk is of no more use than the movement in air 
caused by a windmill. Rather be a stone in the mill and grind 
corn, though nobody knows you as that stone except the miller! 

By the way. There is a profound mysticism in that rela- 
tionship between the miller and the stone and the grit. You 
can see it, if I quote you a sentence or two from the Koran, 
“With Him are the keys of the unseen. None knows them save 
He. But He knows what is on land and in the sea; and there 
falls not a leaf, save that He knows it, nor a grain in the dark- 
ness of the earth; nor aught that is dry, save that this is in His 
perspicuous book.” 

If you will allow me the comparison—and I make it con- 
sciously of what I am doing—He, God, the Infinite or the Ab- 
solute, is the miller, and he knows his stone and the grit it 
makes; and he is satisfied with the grit and turns it to uses. He 
grinds both night and day. He takes his pay in a percentage 
of the grit and that percentage are—the Elect! 

Instead of the impersonal terms activity, work, usefulness 
and harmony, which [ have used, I may also use personal terms. 
I may, instead of speaking of the Eternal Energy, also say God, 
the Mother, and I am saying the same, only in different lan- 
guage. Our Mother-God is all life, all love, and the great 
heart that everlastingly gives birth. To rest on that heart is 
life; to turn away is death. To work with it is salvation from 
strife and the heaven of happiness. To know it is to know the 
substance of the universe. And such knowledge and such life 
is wisdom indeed. 

Thus far I have said enough to explain what is meant by 
wisdom of life. Now, there are methods of getting that wis- 
dom, and philosophy is one of them; hence I recommend the 
study of philosophy. I am not anxious that you should fill your 
memory with the systems which philosophers have created. 
Nay, I want you only to study the systems in order to learn the 
methods by which they have been created. You do not need 
results so much as methods. 

What is philosophy and the philosophical method? Phil- 
osophy is active thinking, not a cramming of the mind with 
much learning about things. Philosophy is our own impres- 
sions of the objective world, and the mental deductions we 
have drawn from those impressions and the active realizations 
of these, our impressions and deductions. Such knowledge, 
such activity and realization, is wisdom of life. Hence, phil- 
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osophy, as I have now defined it, namely, as active thinking, is 
the same as wisdom, wisdom of life. 

When I am urging the study of philosophy, I mean to 
prompt the search for wisdom, to spur to activity, to urge 
method, to call myself and you to continue to climb the height 
of spirit. Or, to use the language as I did before, to dig down 
to fundamentals and to find foundations. 

Thinking, thinking philosophically, is something quite 
different from that which is ordinarily called thinking. When 
the cat sees a mouse run across the floor it does not think; its 
instinct and a desire for a bit of fresh meat causes it to run after 
the mouse. When the sailor sees dark volumes of clouds in the 
horizon he reefs his sails, because experience has taught him 
that a sudden blow is apt to capsize his ship. He does not 
think. He acts. When a merchant sees that he can sell and 
make big profit he hastens to buy at a lower price. He does 
not think it out; his shrewdness dictates and his talent accom- 
plishes. In such cases, and similar ones easy to multiply, the 
mind does not think philosophically; it merely grasps the sig- 
nificance of facts presented by experience or instruction. The 
mind does not originate either the facts or the acting. It is 
not even a spectator. That which takes place is more or less 
automatic. 

Philosophical thinking or true thinking is conceptual; 
that is to say, it reconstructs a sense-perception and the result 
is a mentality, an idea, a notion. Such a mentality, idea or no- 
tion is something new, something original and radically differ- 
ent from the sense-perception which created it. Take an illus- 
tration. When my mind gathers up into one image all that 
which my senses inform me about and I ask myself, who made 
all this? And I then out of myself say God, then I have sub- 
stituted a notion for all that manifoldness which my mind was 
informed about. That notion is my conception of manifold- 
ness and its origin. It is my child. To me the notion God and 
the notion manifoldness and its origin are synonymous terms, 
and I can exchange them and be at rest because I have found a 
solution to a perplexity. That notion is a philosophical prod- 
uct. That conception is philosophical thinking. It has not 
changed the manifoldness around and about me, nor trans- 
ferred it into my mind. Nay, I have only substituted some- 
thing out of myself in the place of my perceptions, and, though 
that something seems to be only an airy “nothing,” it is of 
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infinite value and has the quality of making me master of the 
manifoldness. An illustration from Pascal is apropos. Said 
he: ‘Man is a seed, weakest in nature, but a seed which 
thinks. Were the universe to crush him, man would still be 
more noble than that which has slain him, because he knows 
that he dies. The universe knows nothing of this.” Expres- 
sions like these reveal the true method of life. By thought we 
rise above all that which we call nature. We become masters 
by intensity, and nature’s immensity cannot prevail. 

The method of life then is to keep the rudder true, which 
is the same as to say think rightly or in such a way that your 
thought squares with the universe; and you cannot perish, 
happen what may. 

Pascal’s word expresses one form of mastery attained by 
thinking and the consequent liberation of the mind to rise 
above itself and enter the ideal world. Here is another form. 
If we lived in the ideal we would have no quarrels. But we 
have lost the ideal and we have quarrels. We all know what 
itis “to have it out.” It is good “to have it out.” It clears the 
atmosphere of misunderstandings and we can breathe freely 
again like we do after a thunderstorm, when our vision is clear. 

By clearing the atmosphere and burning up all miasma, 
nature has pointed the way to the ideal. When we “have had 
it out,” it is time for reconciliation and life on a new basis of 
understanding. In that reconciliation and in that new life 
which dawns, there is, for a moment, the Eternal—and we 
may grasp it. It is there in all its fullness, and we may em- 
brace it and hold it. 

If we stood in the original we would have no perplexity; 
but we do not stand there. We have perplexities and they are 
the innate motives that drive us to thinking, if we are normal. 
No normal mind exists that does not clamor for a solution of 
the manifoldness that impinges upon the senses and which 
vigorously challenges our mind to come out and see for itself 
what marvels surround it. All normal minds arrive at some 
solution or other; though, I must admit, many of them are 
merely satisfied with the solutions given by other minds. 
Others kill the inner calls and die in ignorance of life’s value, 
and they are buried in lost. opportunities. Neither of these 
two classes turn out as they ought to. Those who remain satis- 
fied with other people’s thoughts may be stones in a building, 
but they never erect one themselves and the world is not richer 
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or better because they have lived. The last class are not bricks 
nor mortar nor builders. They are like the flotsam and jet- 
sam that comes and goes with the tides. Therefore hail with 
joy perplexities, when they come. They cause thought, and 
thereby redemption. They are guides on the path. 

A stone does not lie in the mind. The conception, the 
image of the stone lies there. This statement is so self-evident 
that it would seem unnecessary to make it; yet in its simplicity 
it contains the most profound philosophy. 

The fact that the mind holds a conception, an image, 
makes that mind superior to the stone; and whyr Because the 
mind has become conscious,—but the stone remains a stone. 
By becoming conscious, the mind attains dominion over itself 
and over the stone—the stone remains a stone. And the mind 
would not have become mind if it had not attained the con- 
ception, the image. It would have remained a blank, a tabula 
rasa. To remain blank means that a distinctly human ele- 
ment would not have been attained; that the mind would have 
remained on a plane similar to that of the stone. Apply this 
to life and to the question, why we should study philosophy, 
and you will learn to think in the true way. 

In the everyday life we may learn the tricks of a trade, 
the routine of a business and how to be proficient mechanics 
or business men. That, of course, is good. We may go even 
further and by our proficiency benefit society in numerous 
ways. That too, of course, is good and commendable. But in 
both cases we are machines, teeth in a wheel that turns for 
other purposes. Where are we? Where are we as souls, as 
spirits, as egos of eternal value? Really, we are still stones. 
Unless our proficiency works towards freedom and progress 
in spiritual selfhood our life and proficiency avail us nothing. 
All our work must contribute conceptions, images for the 
mind by means of which the mind lifts itself above itself. 
Then, and only then, has our life been of any use to us, person- 
ally. A study of philosophical methods helps us to that kind 
of thinking. 

You have understood that I have not been urging any 
Oriental philosophy upon you. There is no Buddhistic trait 
in what I have said. I have not advocated the obliteration of 
personality, nor pointed to individuality as a burden, nor pre- 
ferred sleep to activity. All that which I have said is thor- 
oughly Occidental. 
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Philosophical thinking in an Occidental sense consists, 
then, in finding a unity, a notion an idea for manifoldness. 
Applying this practically, I say that a professional man, a me- 
chanic, a merchant, any man and any woman, should construct 
for themselves a philosophy of their profession, their trade or 
vocation. 

We usually think a minister’s philosophy should be re- 
ligious and in accord with his mission and we judge him if 
his acts and thoughts are not in unison with his vocation. Why 
should not a lawyer’s, doctor’s, carpenter’s or shoemaker’s 
trade harmonize with a philosophy of law, a theory of medi- 
cine, the science of carpentry or shoemaking? Why should a 
woman’s philosophy not be feminine? 

If there is any sense in the oft-repeated assertion that the 
primary end of life is self realization, then certainly it be- 
comes imperative that the professions, trades and the sexes 
should harmonize their environment with their occupations. 
Otherwise no self realization is possible. Self realization rests 
on harmony and without harmony no self realization. Self 
realization is but a philosophical form of Unity. 

The reason for a philosophical study is apparent. Prac- 
tically seen, why should we develop in consciousness? The 
answer can be given very emphatically and in very few words. 
We should develop ourselves in consciousness because only 
in that way can we get the most out of ourselves and out of 
life. Practically seen, why should we study philosophy in 
order to develop in consciousness? The answer to this question 
can also be given very emphatically and in a few words. 

We should study philosophy because we are social be- 
ings; beings who cannot live without company. Social inter- 
course rightly conducted produces philosophy, or an exchange 
of innermost thoughts, feelings and desires. The social law 
is the highest law of activity in the spiritual world. Without 
brotherhood and sisterhood there can be no intimacy and 
without intimacy no inner life. That then is why we should 
study philosophy. 

Psychologically how can we develop ourselves in con- 
sciousness. Before I answer, | will first state a difficulty which 
most people have to overcome if at all possible. The difficulty 
is this, that most people have something they do not wish to 
reveal, because they are ashamed of it or because they fear 
that a revelation of it may hurt them materially. 
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With a teacher such a difficulty would not have any 
weight and the all important psychological problem of 
how to develop would easily be solved by intimacy. Unless 
we fearlessly and absolutely search into all of volitions, feel- 
ings and understandings we shall not be able to develop. 

Now then, the answer to the psychological question: how 
can we develop ourselves in consciousness, is this. Seek in- 
timacy with the philosophers, or those who have fought the 
psychological battles to a finish, and who thus in their life. 
experiences have attained positive results! If you refuse to 
seek living men or women as philosophical leaders, seek at 
least what men and women have written and discuss in third 
person. By that you cannot attain perfect results, but you 
shall attain much, perhaps very much. As for the choice of 
the proper philosophical friend, you must select either one 
who combines light with will, or, one who combines feeling 
with will, and, the choice depends upon your own predoni- 
nant characteristic, whether you seek light or feeling percep- 
tions. 

I have spoken of intimacy and I will emphasize the word, 
but I will also, and as emphatically, say, that the intimacy in 
this case must have no erotic features. If it has, it loses its 
emancipating power. 

The value of philosophy is further seen when you learn 
what it can do. See it this way. You may be an amateur and 
love paintings, yet not theoretically understand anything about 
color effects or schemes or about lines, perspective, and so 
forth. If this be so, your love is of no better quality than the 
common pebble an insane person picks up and calls a dia- 
mond. But if you from out of yourself know why an art 
object is worth love and admiration and how it has become s0, 
then you are more than an amateur. You are on a par with 
its master workman. So with philosophy. In the every day 
life you act, as it seems, philosophically, by accepting or te- 
jecting, by determining for or against acts. But the every-day 
consciousness does not become philosophic for that reason. 
Unless you possess reasoned knowledge and rationally sys- 
tematized insight, you are no further on than a savage. He 
also can judge about values. Pure insight alone is not phil- 
osophy. There is not yet philosophy there, where there is 
built no structure for the thought, no reflected life. The 
vision must have a form of mind before it becomes philosophy. 
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Observation makes science. The plastic hand makes art. 
Reason alone makes philosophy. Science and the arts are 
indispensable for the every-day life, but they reach only the 
narrow limits drawn by nature. Philosophy does not concern 
itself so much about baking bread as it does with that some- 
thing, call it what you will, which constantly presses itself 
upon us from behind all phenomena. That something, which 
flashes upon our vision in most unexpected moments; that 
something which is so near us that at times we feel its presence. 
Now that something is the ultimate question in philosophy, 
in art and religion. At present, I am not concerned with art 
and religion, but with philosophy and its truth representa- 
tions. ‘That something comes to us in a vision, but that is only 
the opening of the door to philosophy, an invitation to come 
into a love feast. 

Socrates was not quite right when he called him a phil- 
osopher who is a liver of the vision of truth. Such an one is 
merely an amateur, not a philosopher; only a receiver, not a 
constructor. ‘The vision is an opening and an invitation; it is 
poetry. The Roman poets were quite right when they called 
themselves “‘seers.” ‘To them “seers” and “poets” were of one 
kind, and the Greeks attributed to poets a large measure of 
the same frenzy which they said dictated the oracles of Apollo. 
The ancient world in fact identified the functions of the poet 
and the prophet. I would not for a moment discourage those 
who may have the power of vision. That, too, though not 
philosophy, may also give wisdom of life, though of another 
order; it is merely an introduction. 

Through the door, the opening and the introduction, our- 
selves comes to meet us. It is the true, the higher self, that 
self that we must understand by reflective thought; that is to 
say, we must reflect or give intelligent expression in some 
definite language—form to that which we see, hear or feel. It 
is indispensable to our development that we should be able to 
condense our impression into thoughts and single terms of lan- 
guage. To put it plainly: we must bear a child. Nature nor 
spirit is satisfied except a child is born. The universe is ex- 
acting and demands truth. 

To understand this formulation you need but to examine 
a few of the larger systems of thought. Plato encloses the 
world-all in the word “idea”; Aristotle expresses the “coming 
‘> be” of the world-all by the term “form.” The editor of 
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“The Word” embodies the whole forward movement of the 
worldground in the term “Karma,” the action of desire and 
mind. All philosophers have done similar work. All have 
born the child; the idea. Now, if you are barren, if you can 
not come so far as to find a term, that will enclose the world 
like a shell encloses the nut, you can and must at least learn 
the method; that alone will be a great gain and worth the 
study of written philosophy. 

Here is still another excellent reason why we should study. 

You-may train a horse or a dog and they may individually 
acquire certain abilities and learn some things, but these ani- 
mals cannot transmit that knowledge or their abilities to their 
posterity. By physical-inheritance their young ones may pos- 
sibly acquire some facilities or possibilities, but never more. 
They themselves, to learn what their parents learned, must go 
through similar training and suffering, and, even then may get 
no further than father and mother. But we, human beings, 
can commit our experiences, thoughts and art-ideas to writing, 
and tell how we arrived at our results. Our children may read 
these accounts, and saving themselves a repetition, may con- 
tinue the experiences, thoughts and ideas of ours and thus not 
only progress, but escape our sufferings and labors. Culture 
is the result of all such work based upon ancestor’s labors. By 
studying the results of all past philosopher’s thoughts and 
methods of living we not only save ourselves needless labor 
and sufferings, but we may keep right on in the work of the 
evolution of culture and the race. You see then a strong 
reason for the study I am recommending. 

A story is told of how a visitor (was he an American?) 
who wanted to see Wordsworth’s study. He was shown the 
library by the girl, who said: “This is master’s library, but he 
studies in the fields.”” The anecdote is a good one. Words- 
worth did not approach reality through literature and art; 
instead he saw literature and art by eyes opened in the fields 
and made wise by a life in the Open; there, reality to him was 
not circumscribed by points of punctuation or rules of gram- 
mar. Wordsworth can therefore be a help and a suggestion. 
His elemental ruggedness has the power of a rushing stream 
that cannot be stopped. His words have the dynamics of the 
open air, and his descriptions have the freedom of cosmic 
nature. There is much in him of that originality of which I 
have spoken. Many of his literary remains have the power of 
immediacy, and they stir the longings for lost ideals. 
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Learning and academic methods isolate the soul and kill 
it, in the same way as you do when you tear a flower out of the 
soil to study it. The moment the flower is out of its element 
it becomes a pathological object and is no more of life. The 
moment you force an experience into a phrase it is as dead as 
the flowers the frost paints on your window in winter. Away 
from books! Let the spirit lead! Keep company with nature! 

If philosophy (metaphysics, psychology and ethics) is 
wisdom of life and cannot be learned from books or in the 
academies, of what use then is the study of the books in which 
certain philosophers have placed their systems? It seems then 
to be wrong if I recommend such studies. 

The philosophers whom I recommend as a study are such 
as concerned themselves with those fundamental questions 
which arise before every normal mind; they were men whom 
perplexity or an inner necessity left no peace till they had—at 
least to some extent—come to some results, and results which 
satisfied them. ‘The subjects with which they were concerned, 
and the earnestness with which they handled them, have 
caused those men to become types of mind-men, suns around 
whom a planetary world of dark and undeveloped stars re- 
volve. Do not be much concerned with the individuality of 
the philosophers in question, but rather with their aspect of 
life and the problems they revealed and explained. Learn 
their methods. Allow their enthusiasm to touch you. The 
light they throw upon essentials of existence may now be ours 
merely by listening to them. By that light we may attain a 
greatness of mind and an inward freedom without passing 
through their struggles. Our own creative genius may be set 
in motion by an impetus from them, an impetus which we 
otherwise might have to wait long for or possibly never get. 

Present-day life is complex and problems of ever-increas- 
ing difficulties arise. If therefore we, by comparing notes 
with a genius can save time and efforts in getting our own 
primary notions cleared quickly and with little expenditure 
of energy, why should we not take advantage of our oppor- 
tunity and thus so much sooner be ready for an advance to the 
more complicated tasks? Let us learn from them and take 
rig with us out into the Open. Then we do as Wordsworth 

id. 
_ Treating philosophers and their thoughts in that way, 
will not militate against our own individual efforts, nor will 
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it in the least contradict the law I have mentioned: that phil- 
osophy is not baggage of learning, but wisdom of life. 

Let me illustrate. When we first begin to think on the 
problem of life we are either Platonists or Aristotelians. We 
either are idealists, seeing the absolute, the highest and noblest 
as something sublimely pure, good and true; or we are realists, 
seeing that the world-ground must partake in some way of that 
reality that is tangible to us. In the first case we are Platonists 
and learn what ancient wisdom thought about the true, the 
good and the beautiful, and by comparing that wisdom to the 
brooding life without ourselves we may quickly emerge in 
pure understandings. Similarly, if we are Aristotelians by dis- 
position we must come to Aristotle because from him we may 
learn how everything appears and manifests itself in form and 
shapes; in other words, learn that there is an outward world 
of value. If we proceed in our thinking with these two as 
guides we have constant monitors with us and cannot easily 
be enmeshed in illusions. 

Plato and Aristotle have touched upon, I may say, all the 
metaphysical, psychological and ethical problems that are be- 
fore the human mind to-day. After having attained a sound 
schooling by either of these two and being set free to our own 
indiwdual way of thinking and its contents, we all, if we grow 
normally, come to the next degree: the application of the 
ideas, principles and notions thus attained. 

As for the application, the past, the classical antiquity, 
also offers us points for comparison and discussions on the 
value of our notions and principles. Roughly speaking, there 
are only two possible ways of applying our notions. In this 
respect we are either Stoics or Epicureans; that is, we stand 
either aloof from life’s details, or we indulge them. The 
reasons for our resignations and for our indulgences have 
been explained by the Stoic and the Epicurean philosophers. 
If we therefore seek such company we shall be helped to 
clearness and self-consciousness and get method in our 
thinking. 

If neither Stoicism nor Epicureanism offer us any final 
solutions, nor satisfy longings that reach out beyond both 
aloofness and indulgence, we may retire to mystic solitudes 
and silence with such men as Plotinus. With him and his 
fellow thinkers we shall surely learn how to transcend both 
actuality and ourselves, and that is the supreme method. 
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By these rapid sketches I have characterized what the 
philosophy of antiquity can do for us. Similar stages can be 
pointed out in Christianity and in the life of the modern 
world, and the results are the same. 

I have a special reason for asking you to study phil- 
osophy; it is this. I am not overstating facts when I say that 
we in this country are not educating the young nor ourselves. 
We are drilling them and ourselves in all kinds of technicali- 
ties and practices which enable them and us to make a living. 
In itself that is, of course, excellent. Without the knowledge 
of how to make a living we would be paupers and this glorious 
country would not be what it is. But all that smartness and 
excellence is not education and does not tend to ennoble the 
feelings, to cultivate the special human virtues, nor to raise 
man’s spiritual faculties. Education is as the word signifies, 
the bringing out in each individual the hidden power and 
glory, the natural characteristics, the spiritual and moral char- 
acter, dignity. Education produces the realization of human 
worth. It is a qualitative endeavor; it tells man what it is to 
be, and, that to be is worth more than to have, to possess. Edu- 
cation is the mother of all sciences and arts, and of religion. 
Technical training does not produce such results. 

I say we lack education in that sense, or, at any rate, we 
have merely a fraction of it. Hence I urge the subject of 
education and for the present the education of one powerful 
instrument to that high culture which I claim education pro- 
cuces; I urge the study of philosophy which is, in a general 
way, a love and a desire for wisdom and method of life. 

One of the pillars of a cultured society, and a sine qua non 
as regards individual culture, is self-expression. How can 
anyone express himself who has no orderly mind or developed 
sense of beauty? He cannot. You will find, if you inquire, 
that the majority of college graduates nowadays cannot even 
write English correctly; and they know less about style. Ask 
the presidents of the leading colleges; they will admit to you 
the truth of my charge. In my profession as librarian I have 
frequently found such men seeking the help of books on letter 
writing—even when they wanted to write love-letters. Ergo— 
without literary self-expression no true culture. 

How can anyone give his will-power the right direction 
without wisdom? It is not possible. You may tame a bronco; 
you may compel the plains to grow wheat; you may force the 
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coal and the iron out of the mine by mere will-power, but you 
can never consciously raise yourself above brutal strength or 
devilishness except by that wisdom which philosophy created. 
We admire “the man who does things”; we must learn to be. 

The spirit of liberty is self-direction, not self-reliance as 
that term so often is misunderstood. ‘Those who organized 
these United States had plenty of self-reliance, both good and 
bad; but it was their agreement as to method and the direction 
they wanted to go, that won out against foreign dominion. 
That self-direction was simply a translation into deeds of the 
wisdom of life, which those men had acquired. It was phil- 
osophy that founded this republic; and only by philosophy 
can it stand. Americanism means idealism, it means God- 
Wisdom. 

To know what wisdom of life is, is not enough. We need 
a wisdom of life that makes for self-realization. 

Look at history and you shall see how nations and peoples 
have perished in the midst of spiritual wealth and wisdom, 
because they forgot self-realization. 

China is a country rich in natural resources, but the Chin- 
ese are poor and without courage. They have aimed at being 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Middle Kingdom, around which 
all others were to revolve. The ideal was never realized, be- 
cause they ignored self-realization. The Hindu has always 
been a master in metaphysics, but no country has so often been 
conquered by foreigners as India. Self as a social unit is to 
them unknown to this day. 

The Parsee revealed to us light in all its majesty, and his 
fire-worship was sublime, but only a few of them survive and 
they are in a foreign land and obey strange laws. 

Turn now to the Occident, which discovered self and 
methods of self-realization, and see how the people have 
glorified self and how they urge it upon us. 

Stoicism held that each individual self has eternal value 
and that no two are alike any more than two leaves on a tree. 
Nature everywhere seeks distinctions and mind emphasizes 
the value of distinctions. The Epicureans justified every in- 
dividual assertion of independence. The transcendental Plat- 
onism even raised man to a cosmos and the Church fathers 
declared that the individual was under the special care of 
Providence. Medieval Meister Eckardt taught that the in- 
dividual human mind mirrored the universal Divine Mind. 
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The mystic Beghards declared that they helped God in creat- 
ing the world and that they were necessary to him, a claim 
that tingles with self-realization. But I will simply mention 
Nicolaus Cusanus, Abellard, the Reformation, Giordano 
Bruno, Leibnitz, Herbart, Schleiermacher, Schelling, the 
French revolution, Emerson, and American democracy. All 
of these center in self ,and are types of a wisdom of life which 
is thoroughly practical and which the future will see still fur- 
ther developed. They would all subscribe to these words of 
Aristotle (Ethic X; chap. VII): “As far as it is possible man 
should make himself immortal, and do everything with a view 
of living in accordance with the best principle in him; * * * 
(this principle) would seem to be each man’s ‘self.’ It would 
be absurd if a man were to choose not his own life, but the life 
of some other being.” 

All this declares that wisdom of life is something very 
practical and not merely adornment for the idle and the soli- 
tary. It also shows that philosophy is not a freight train of 
learning, but an express train to self-realization. 

Nietzsche apropos said, ““Man is something that shall be 
surpassed”; and he asked, ‘““What have you done to surpass 
him? All beings that have come into the world heretofore 
have created something beyond themselves. Are you going to 
be the ebb of the tide? Are you going back to the animal, or 
ahead to the superman?” “* * * you have made your way from 
the worm to the man, but much within you is still worm.” 

All this is apropos when we talk about the studying of 
philosophy; for philosophy surely is that something which 
men have created “beyond themselves,” and the power which 
pushes men “ahead to the superman,” and makes the way from 
the worm to man. This “creating beyond ourselves’; this 
pushing “ahead to the superman” are only other ways of say- 
ing that philosophy is one of the means by which we may re- 
store the lost immediacy of early days. Without the trans- 
figuring vision of activity we remain worms! 

Need I further urge the study of philosophy? Each of 
us wishes to forge ahead to the superman and to create some- 
thing beyond ourself. Make a beginning at once and translate 
the last remains of the worm into man. 








TRAINING OF NEW FACULTIES 
By A. P. SINNETT. 


HEORETICALLY every human being can acquire 

the art of getting out of the body, eventually, but the 

training for those not born with peculiar gifts is long 

and trying; so much so, that, believe me, you must 

put the idea aside,—just as it would be wise for a person with- 

out any musical gifts to put aside an unreasonable ambition to 

sing. But we can all come to understand a little more than 

most of us know at present about what is possible for some 

human beings and indeed for a very considerable number 

qualified to go through the ordeals that bar the way. If we 

understand that rightly, we shall be much the better in more 
ways than one. 

These faculties of the spirit can only be trained artificially 
by the repression of all the faculties which are concerned with 
the material life and material enjoyment. That is the true 
meaning of the ascetic life, which has often been practiced 
blindly, and consequently without important results—and still 
more often criticized blindly. There may be no absolute merit 
in denying yourself everything which makes life pleasant; but 
when most of us talk, we mean the life of the body. 

If you want to develop the life of the spirit you quench 
all the life of the body, which can be quenched without inter- 
fering too much with its mere physical vitality. If you 
quenched that too you would die, and your effort would fail 
that way; but instead of living to enjoy the pleasantness of 
life, in which case your true inner vitality is absorbed by the 
body, you must live for the development of the spirit alone. 
We need not talk now of all what that means; but you will see 
that to care not at all for the pleasures of ordinary life, to ban- 
ish them out of your scheme of existence altogether, and to 
learn so to banish them quite without regret, is the first thing 
you have to do—the first step in the direction of acquiring the 
faculties of the spirit, if you have not got them by Nature. 





























WHY BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY? 


By EDUARD HERRMANN. 


afloat has ended her first voyage after only five days 

and has sunk in two miles of water on the 15th of 

April, 1912, and the terrible calamity has destroyed 
1,500 lives in a few hours, man is inclined to doubt whether he 
is that mighty being which is destined to conquer the earth, 
the fire, the air and the water. For a short time he may have 
the feeling that he is by no means the giant of his imagination, 
but on the contrary, is a poor little man, a plaything in the 
hands of those terrible powers of nature against which he con- 
tinually struggles and fights. He knows his life is only a 
question of a few years or months, hours, or even minutes, and 
in those fleeting moments of depression and despair, which 
have followed the news of the freezing and drowning of the 
1,500 on the Titanic, he may perhaps remember that old and 
half-forgotten teaching of Immortality and ask if there is 
something substantial in that teaching or if it is only a phrase, 
an empty consolation, which the different religions give to 
those who are unhappy and dissatisfied with life. 

Many times have I been asked that question and many 
times have I asked it myself, without being able to find an 
answer which might be convincing to all who ask. But is it 
not the same with every art and sciencer He who studies and 
penetrates deeper into the secrets of an art or science is able 
to find a satisfaction and conviction regarding its truth, which 
he cannot impart to those who do not know anything about 
that particular art or science. All he can do is to state what 
he knows, and then to leave it to the judgment of his listener 
to find out whether he is right or wrong. This judgment de- 
pends on the state of development which the hearer has 
reached. Thus a Christian is satisfied if my statements re- 
garding immortality agree with the Christian doctrine, while 
a materialist refuses to accept them in this case. In fact, there 
are so many states of development that it is impossible to meet 
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them all with one answer to the all-absorbing question: Why 
believe in immortality? All a man can do, when this question 
is propounded to him, is to review his own mental progress 
and to state the reason which led him to an understanding 
and, as he thinks, to knowledge. He is like a gardener who 
was anxious to get good flower seeds and now scatters them 
broadcast; for many reasons the seed might not take root. but, 
when it does, the heart of the gardener is gladdened and he 
enjoys the few flowers which may blossom, as he knows he did 
contribute a little towards bringing them to life and beauty. 

Now to the question: Why believe in Immortality? 
Emerson says somewhere: “I am a better believer, and all 
serious souls are better believers, in immortality than we can 
give grounds for.” Cicero expresses the same thought in the 
following words: “The strongest argument in favor of im- 
mortality is, that Nature herself is tacitly persuaded of the 
immortality of the soul; which appears from the great con- 
cern, so generally felt by all, for what shall happen after 
death.” 

This is indeed the fundamental proposition for all phil- 
osophical speculations in regard to a future life. Although it 
is not absolutely proven that the belief in immortality is an 
innate idea with which we are born—since there are some low 
races and low persons who do not have this belief—yet it is a 
matter of the greatest importance that it is and always was 
the dominant belief of the greatest part of human beings, who 
lived during the different ages known to history. It is a fact 
that all the great world religions are founded on the belief in 
a spiritual world and on the immortality of the human soul. 
Thus they show it is an absolute necessity for the great 
teachers of humanity, to take into account this strongest desire 
—if not instinct—of the human soul. 

Alger, in his “Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life” (page 38) writes: “When, after sufficient in- 
vestigation, we ask ourselves from what causes the almost 
universal expectation of another life springs, and by what in- 
fluences it is nourished, we shall not find adequate answer in 
less than four words: feeling, imagination, faith and reflection. 
The doctrine of a future life for man has been created by the 
combined force of instinctive desire, analogical observation, 
prescriptive authority and philosophical speculation. These 
are the four pillars on which the soul builds the temple of its 
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hopes. or the four glasses through which it looks to see its 
eternal heritage.” Alger does not seem to regard the belief in 
immortality as an inborn idea, for he says: ‘““The soul pervaded 
with a guardian instinct of life, and seeing death’s steady ap- 
proach to destroy the body, necessitates the conception into 
another state of existence. Fancy and reason, thus set at work, 
speedily construct a thousand theories filled with details. De- 
sire first fathers the thought and then thought woos belief.” 

This is a plain statement that the belief in immortality is 
born from the desire for it and nourished by the power of 
thought. Granted that this is the case, we may ask if this de- 
sire is not an innate idea, like all the other desires of the human 
soul. 

It is, in my opinion, not the fear of death which creates in 
the mind of man, a fantastical desire for eternal life. If this 
were the case, we should have little cause for a belief in eternal 
life, for it would be nothing more than a cobweb of the brain. 
Furthermore, a desire for eternal life which springs from the 
fear of losing this life, would only be possible and rational if 
this life were so extremely happy and satisfying that man 
could not bear the thought of losing it, which is hardly ever 
the case. Instead, we see that all men, even the most unhappy, 
court this physical life and that those who are not afraid to 
die are always the exception. Besides all animals have the 
same fear. 

From this it follows that the love of life is an inborn feel- 
ing inseparable from the soul, which is eternal, everliving, 
although not ever conscious thereof. The fear of death is the 
warning instinct which tells us to preserve this life, because 
physical life alone enables us to become conscious of our exist- 
ence and to find the means of ever prolonging this being con- 
scious, until we shall finally be able to be conscious forever, 
which is true immortality. In other words, man is an immor- 
tal being, and his soul or Higher Ego knows it; but when he 
comes to be incarnated in matter and begins to think with the 
physical brain, he forgets past experiences and is conscious of 
that only which was and is going on in and around him while 
he has lived and lives the physical life. The greatest and 
most satisfactory feeling of the soul seems to be this being con- 
scious of being alive; and the soul shrinks with horror from 
the thought of death, which to all appearances is the end of 
consciousness. The soul wants to preserve life—even at the 
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cost of suffering—because it wants to remain conscious; and 
this is the object of our further evolution. Desire is at the 
bottom of all creation. The strongest desire of the human soul 
is, not only eternal life, for that it has already, but eternally 
conscious life—immortality. 

The great teachers of humanity have recognized this nec- 
essity and built upon it their philosophical and religious teach- 
ings. Not all have done it in a way that satisfies the ever 
progressing human faculty of thinking. Therefore, many a 
philosophical or religious system which was held in _ high 
esteem for hundreds and thousands of years, has been dis- 
carded, as being unable to appease the growing desire for more 
knowledge. 

Thus analogical reasoning in favor of Immortality, which 
is sO poetical and fascinating, has to be given up because no 
analogy sought to be instituted between the operations of 
physical nature and those of the spiritual realm can possess 
logical validity, unless it is first clearly shown that the laws of 
the two worlds are identical. As it is manifestly impossible to 
know the laws which prevail in the unseen universe, it follows 
that reasoning from such analogies is not only unsatisfactory, 
but measured by logical and scientific standards, it is, to em- 
ploy no harsher expression, positively nugatory. It is like 
trying to demonstrate a proposition in mathematics by citing a 
rule in grammar (Hudson, Future Life, p. 41). 

Another supposed strong pillar for the belief in a future 
life, prescriptive authority, which was held and still holds a 
firm grip on the uneducated masses, must of necessity lose its 
power the more people begin to think for themselves. It is 
based entirely on divine revelation and has no scientific value. 
This doctrine is, as Alger says: “The very hiding-place of the 
power of priestcraft, a vast engine of interest and sway which 
the shrewd insight of priesthoods has often devised, and the 
cunning policy of states subsidized. In most cases of this kind 
the asserted doctrine is placed on the basis of a divine revela- 
tion, and must be implicitly received. God proclaims it 
through his anointed ministers; therefore to doubt it or logic- 
ally criticise it is a crime. History bears witness to such a pro- 
cedure wherever an organized priesthood has flourished, from 
primeval pagan India to modern papal Rome” (Critical His- 
tory of a Future Life). 

Another ground for the belief in Immortality is to be 
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found in philosophical speculation. It is impossible to men- 
tion all the great thinkers who have tried with more or less 
success to convince humanity, by this method, that the inde- 
structibility of the human soul is a law of nature. I shall 
present the principal arguments of Plato, because he is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest philosophers, whose influence 
is still felt in our civilization. His first argument is that every- 
thing in nature has its contrary, as justice and injustice, day 
and night, good and bad, sleeping and waking, health and 
sickness. From this he infers that life must precede death 
and be followed again by life—an analogical reasoning which 
is not entirely convincing. In his second argument he 
assumes that our present knowledge is merely the remem- 
bering of former experiences; this necessitates the belief in 
reincarnation, which is held by the greater part of humanity, 
and is the only rational belief that is able to throw some light 
on the mystery of life and death. It is in fact impossible to 
explain the possession of great talents, virtues, or evil tenden- 
cies, which manifest themselves in child-life, in any other 
way, for which reason this argument of Plato must be re- 
garded as a very strong one. Plato’s third argument consists 
in the assumption that only compound substances are liable 
to disintegration; that the soul is a simple substance and can- 
not, therefore, be affected by the death of the body. But if 
we ask how anyone can know that the soul is a simple sub- 
stance, we do not receive an answer. This argument of Plato’s 
is therefore as little convincing as those of his many followers, 
who try to prove the immortality of the soul by philosophical 
speculation and assume premises which are not demonstrated. 

But one thing is remarkable and worth our consideration;;: 
this, that in all times the greatest thinkers have not only tried 
to solve this riddle, but have fervently believed that it can and 
must finally be solved, because they were convinced of the 
truth of the teaching that the soul is immortal. This distinc- 
tive desire is one of the strongest arguments in favor of im- 
mortality which we can bring forward, and contains in itself 
the promise of the final solution of this most important ques- 
tion, because every strong desire is the beginning of its ful- 
filment. 

Now, man of our time, having recognized that no philo- 
sophical system, no mode of abstract thinking has been able 
to so demonstrate a future life, that there can be no doubt left 
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concerning its possibility, and feeling at the same time that a 
more satisfactory demonstration is necessary for the peace and 
welfare of humanity, has directed his energies into the psycho- 
logical field in the hope of making discoveries there, which 
could remove any doubt concerning the final destiny of the 
soul. It is more than probable that the ancients, the Egyp- 
tians, Hindus and Greeks, have done the same thing and 
acquired in this way much of the knowledge they are supposed 
to have. Certain it is that spiritism, hypnotism, magic, were 
known and practiced ages before our time; for the fathers of 
the Christian church had to fight long and hard against all 
such diabolical practices, as they called them. Science did 
the same thing, but for other reasons—it considered all as 
superstition and denied point blank the existence of such phe- 
nomena, until it was forced by an overwhelming mass of psy- 
chic phenomena which were presented by modern spiritism, 
to institute an earnest and intelligent investigation of them. 

The more advanced scientists well know the importance 
which many of the so-called spiritistic manifestations would 
have, in regard to the question of a future life, if they could 
be proven to be what the spiritists take them for: manifesta- 
tions of the dead. Unfortunately, this has not yet been proven, 
although a large number of able scientists declare that there 
cannot remain any doubt about the genuineness of many spirit- 
istic phenomena. ‘The most interesting and at the same time 
puzzling, are those which manifest an intelligence far higher 
than that of the medium. This intelligence usually claims to 
come from a disembodied spirit. Such investigators or scien- 
tists as F. W. H. Myers, Stainton Moses ,W. T. Stead and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, with many others, are much inclined to believe 
this to be the case. Other men of science say that the phenom- 
ena are all produced by the conscious or unconscious exercise 
of powers which are inherent in the souls of living men. 

It is the old question of animalism or spiritism, which 
Aksakow has treated exhaustively in his book. ‘That ques- 
tion has to be settled anew every time a puzzling manifesta- 
tion comes up for consideration. Ever since modern psychol- 
ogy (especially the study of hypnotism) has established the 
fact that the soul of man possesses the powers of clairvoyance, 
perfect memory, telekinesis and telepathy, it is almost impos- 
sible to decide whether the so-called spiritistic phenomena are 
produced by the powers of the medium or by disembodied 
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“spirits.” I fear that Thos. J. Hudson is not far from the truth 
when he says that “a future life for man is not demonstrated 
by showing that spirits communicate with the living,” because 
we have no means of determining whether any communicating 
spirit is one who has once lived upon the earth, or is an evil 
spirit, or an elemental, or the devil himself” (Scientific Dem- 
onstration of a Future Life, p. 56). In spite of this declara- 
tion he holds that psychic phenomena, if properly interpreted, 
furnish indubitable evidence of a future life. Since his rea- 
soning is not only interesting but is logical, from the scientific 
point of view, I shall attempt to give a short explanation of it. 

The materialistic scientists hold there is no other mind or 
soul in man than that which manifests through the brain, the 
so-called objective mind, and when that mind is destroyed, 
then the soul is exterminated. The new psychology “reveals 
in man the possession of a dual mind, or what is the practical 
equivalent of two minds, since each is endowed with distinct 
faculties, powers and limitations which are not shared by the 
other.” (Evolution of Soul, p. 58.) 

Those two minds are called, objective and subjective. 
The first one is the mind of ordinary waking consciousness. 
It, the objective mind, possesses the faculties of inductive rea- 
soning—of imperfect deductive reasoning—of imperfect mem- 
ory and of brain memories of emotional experiences. All 
these faculties are necessary for man in his struggle with an 
environment which is physically, mentally and morally im- 
perfect. They are products of organic evolution and the 
brain is their organ, a highly specialized organ, the functions 
of which pertain solely to this life. It should be kept in view 
that this objective or brain mind is destitute of emotion, hav- 
ing only memories of emotional experiences. “This is the 
mind with which materialistic scientists deal when seeking to 
demonstrate, by means of the scalpel and other appliances of 
experimental surgery, that even the soul itself cannot survive 
the onslaughts of medical science.” (Divine Pedigree, p. 65.) 

Now, it must be remembered that organic life on this 
planet was more than half as old as it is now, before an animal 
with a brain made its appearance. Consequently, there must 
have been another mind in existence for untold millions of 
years. That is what modern psychology calls the subjective 
mind, which is still to be found in the lowest unicellular or- 
ganisms as well as in man, where it is of course much more 
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developed. Now, what are man’s subjective powers and fac- 
ulties, as revealed to us by psychical investigations? 

The first one is the tmmediate perception of truth and 
natural laws, independently of reason, experience or instruc- 
tion. We call this faculty instinct with animals and intuition 
with men. All living beings possess it, and even the moneron, 
that organism without organs, reveals an instinctive knowl- 
edge of the laws of its being. Whence did it derive that won- 
derful instinct? Not from heredity, for it has no earthly 
ancestors. Consequently it can only be a direct inheritance 
from the divine mind; that is to say, that it is a faculty of the 
soul, the eternal source of life and intelligence. “It will thus 
be seen that at the very threshold of organic life on this planet 
the subjective mind appeared, endowed with the divine power 
of intuition.” Then comes the faculty of inerrant deduction, 
which may sometimes be observed in mathematical prodigies, 
as for instance, the instantaneous naming of the cube of a 
number consisting of nine figures by a child who was ignorant 
of the first four rules of arithmetic. (Ferah Colburn.) An- 
other faculty of the subjective mind is perfect memory, a 
memory which far surpasses that of the objective mind. The 
latter must necessarily be imperfect because it depends on the 
development and refunctioning of brain cells, while the sub- 
jective memory not being thus dependent upon the physical 
brain is more absolute. 

Those are the faculties which pertain to a purely intel- 
lectual life. The subjective mind is also the seat of the affec- 
tional emotions. This statement should be welcome to all who 
love humanity; for “it may be safely assumed that to the nor- 
mally constituted man or woman a life without love would 
seem equivalent to annihilation.” ‘Two other faculties of the 
subjective mind must be mentioned, because they are impor- 
tant, and so strange that they have long been denied. I refer 
to telekinesis and telepathy. Telekinesis is the power to move 
ponderable objects without physical means of contact, a fac- 
ulty of the human soul which was scientifically established by 
Prof. Crookes of London. Telepathy is the power to com- 
municate thoughts to other minds, independently of the ordi- 
nary channels of sense. 

The existence of all those powers and faculties of the 
subjective mind, need not be demonstrated any more. Mod- 
ern psychology has done this sufficiently. There remain only 
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the questions to be answered: What do they prove? What 
bearing do they have on the immortality of the human soul? 

Now, Dr. Hudson, after careful investigation of all the 
faculties of the subjective mind, comes to the conclusion that 
they perform no normal function in this life, mostly for the 
reason that they come to manifestation only under abnormal 
conditions, such as trance, sleep, hypnosis or somnambulism. 
“Since there is and can be no faculty of mind without a 
function to perform either in this or some other plane of 
existence’ it follows that those faculties are the ones the soul 
makes use of when it is freed from the body with its physical 
senses. ‘hus the wonderful faculties of intuition and inerrant 
deduction, which rarely and imperfectly manifest in our 
physical life, are most admirably adapted to a perfect intel- 
lectual environment. The same may be said of that perfect 
memory of which we now and then get a glimpse in hypnosis 
and trance. A perfect memory is not adapted to the uses of 
this life. “The power to forget is among the most valuable 
of man’s earthly endowments—it is a conspicuous example of 
divine mercy and benevolence.” But in the future life a per- 
fect memory is a necessary concomitant of intuition, inerrant 
deduction, and of the consciousness of our own personality. 

Then the great emotional faculty of the soul, love, which 
manifests in so many different ways in this life, cannot be 
wanting in the other life, although its character will undoubt- 
edly become purer, holier and more altruistic. 

The powers of telekinesis and telepathy are obviously 
adapted to the uses of disembodied intelligences; the one as a 
“means to exercise an active force beyond the limit of bodily 
powers,” the other as a means to “communicate thoughts to 
other immortal souls, independently of the ordinary channels 
of sense.” 

Thus “All the facts of experimental psychology conspire 
to verify the doctrine of a future life, and not one fact of psy- 
chology, physiology, cerebral anatomy or experimental sur- 
gery, militates in the slightest degree against that doctrine. 
All the facts relied upon by materialistic scientists to prove 
that man is a soulless being are utterly irrelevant and imper- 
tinent to the issue involved, and their conclusions are rendered 
possible only by purposely and persistently ignoring all the 
demonstrable facts of modern experiments in psychology.” 
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So far Hudson and his proofs for immortality are certainly 
worth our careful consideration; even if we cannot agree with 
him in all things. For instance, when he says that those mys- 
terious powers of the soul, called clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
telekinesis, and telepathy, manifest only under abnormal con- 
ditions, when the objective consciousness is inhibited, we point 
to the facts, known to many Theosophists, which prove beyond 
a doubt that those powers may be exercised under perfectly 
normal conditions, in full consciousness and through the will 
power of the individual. But it is true that science has not yet 
found any proofs for this assertion. They cannot be found 
until our men of science change their mode of investigation 
and of living, altogether. In the meantime, we shall continue 
to believe in the perfectibility of men and the immortality of 
the soul, as taught by the Masters and shown by Evolution. 
This belief is necessary because it is, so to speak, the seed out 
of which everything grows. Did you ever hear of man being 
successful without believing in the possibility of success? 
Nothing can be accomplished by men who always doubt. 
Every genius, every master mind always and under the most 
trying circumstances firmly believed in his own powers. Take, 
for instance, the great composer, Richard Wagner, who for 
many years was in fact the only one who believed in his own 
great genius. All the world was against him, possibly just for 
the reason that he did not hesitate to let everyone know what he 
thought of himself. 

The world at large does not as yet appreciate the tre- 
mendous power which is hidden in the strong belief. When 
it learns that lesson it will understand why the belief in im- 
mortality is so necessary. It has been demonstrated by many 
experiments that the soul, or, as scientific men call it, the 
subjective Ego, accepts every suggestion as absolutely true and 
does not only draw the most wonderful and logical conclu- 
sions from it, but even changes the bodily conditions to an 
astonishing degree. But more than this. There are many 
well authenticated cases which seem to prove that the soul, 
when at the point of death, is able to carry out and manifest 
the strong desires and suggestions of the last moment, some- 
times at a distance of thousands of miles. Many scientists are 
inclined to believe that the soul is able to do this long after 
the death of the physical body. . 

Now, the belief in immortality is just such a suggestion, 
and one which the soul eagerly seizes, because, as I have 
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already stated, it longs for conscious immortality and loves 
this life so dearly because it intuitively feels that it may cease 
being conscious after death. I am convinced that this is the 
case with all those who deny the immortality of the soul. 
This, too, is a suggestion which the soul accepts when per- 
sisted in. I do not maintain that the soul of such a man does 
not live after death, for that is impossible, as the soul is eter- 
nal. But I maintain that it lives in a way which makes being 
self conscious (which alone is immortality) impossible. In 
fact, I believe that uninterrupted self consciousness is the 
purpose of all evolution and can only be attained by indi- 
vidual effort. If this is the case, it must first be suggested to 
the soul in the form of a powerful belief. 

The stronger the belief in immortality is, and the longer 
it is dwelt on, the longer will the being conscious of and as 
individuality last after the death of the physical body. Con- 
scious life after death is the fruit of a strong belief in immor- 
tality. Reincarnation is necessary to carry out the purpose 
of evolution, which is to reach uninterrupted consciousness, 
conscious immortality. When this stage is reached, man has 
overcome death, he is then a God. 

To those materialists who insist that the immortality of 
the soul can be proven neither by logical reasons nor by 
physical experiments, I answer that likewise it has never been 
proven, even by the greatest scientists, that the soul is not 
immortal. If one is in the dilemma of having to choose be- 
tween two hypothetical propositions, he will, as a rational 
being, certainly select that one which is capable of producing 
the greatest good to the largest number of human beings. 
That is the teaching of the soul’s immortality. That teaching 
alone is able to elevate and purify the soul, to overcome 
egotism, to direct attention to the world or spirit, or as Plato 
says, to the world of ideal, and to bring from there the inspira- 
tion which is necessary to materialize those higher ideals of 
Love, Goodness and Wisdom on our little earth. If this were 
not so, those times in which the crassest materialism predom- 
inated in our world would be hailed as the happiest time in 
the life of humanity. Every student of history knows that 
such is not the case, but that on the contrary, the highest civili- 
zation flourished only while the belief in immortality pre- 
dominated. 

Let us get a firm hold of this belief, that we may reap the 
fruit of it: Conscious Immortality! 








SEEING 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE sense and apparatus of vision constitute a subject 
which, though each of us knows about, is not so easy 


to define, or even to understand. The dictionary in- 

forms us that vision is the faculty of seeing; yet very 
coolly takes it out of the category of everyday functions, and 
denominates it “a supernatural, prophetic or imaginary sight; 
an apparition; a phantom.” A visionary is accordingly de- 
scribed as one whose imagination is disturbed; one who forms 
impracticable schemes; one who is confident of success in a 
project which others perceive to be idle and fanciful.” To 
be visionary is to be affected by phantoms; to be disposed to 
receive impressions on the imagination, given to reverie, apt 
to receive and act upon fancies as if they were real. | notice 
that the compiler of Webster’s Dictionary fails to quote 
Shakespere straight—making a vision of this vision—‘Like 
the baseless fabric of this vision... . the great globe itself.... 
shall dissolve.” 

Equally curious are the definitions of seeing. It is to per- 
ceive by the eye; to perceive by mental vision; to have intel- 
lectual apprehension. Sight is the perception of objects by 
the eye; the faculty of vision. A seer is one who sees, whether 
‘an object apparent to the external sense or to the interior ap- 
prehension. Enough of this, however, for the present; we 
may have it yet to consider. 

The essential organ of sight is the optic nerve. There is 
also, however, a very complex auxiliary apparatus which de- 
mands careful study. We will, accordingly, endeavor to indi- 
cate the more important parts of the structure. There are two 
methods of investigation; the empirical and the philosophical. 
The former of these is most commonly employed. It comprises 
the observations of the eye, its structure and functions as they 
exist, with little or no reference to their physiological history. 
The philosophical method considers the development of the 
eye, the faculty of sight, and the relations to the world at 
large. It seems to have this excellence, that it enables us to 
grasp more intelligently the entire subject which we are con- 
sidering. Those who regard creation as the product of design 
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and omnific will, are naturally more disposed to adopt this 
method of learning. So far as intelligence transcends science, 
as cognising is greater than mere phenomenal knowing, so far 
the philosophical method is preferable. We will employ it 
accordingly. 

Unity of purpose, a paramount idea which subordinates 
minor matters to it, characterizes the physiological and em- 
bryonic history of the eye. It is the antenna so to speak, the 
extremity of the optic nerve, by means of which the organism 
is enabled to acquire a perception of objects. It is accordingly 
more proper for us to begin with the nerve itself. 

The corpora quadrigemina or optic tubercles constitute 
the origin of the visual apparatus. At a very early period in 
pre-natal life, a little vesicle at the vertex of the dorsal cord is 
all there is of this important structure. A little protrusion 
takes place, and the optic vesicle emerges, or rather two of 
them, which soon take a round form and are connected with 
the parent vesicle by a hollow pedicle. In this we have the 
rudimentary eye and optic nerves. The eyes approach the 
cuticle investing the skull and become invaginated or sheathed 
over by it. The invaginated portion of cuticle becomes a sac 
and separates from the general cuticle, forming the lens till 
its opposite surfaces come into contact, and its cavity disap- 
pears. KOlliker declares that the invaginated portion forms 
the retina and the layer of hexagonal pigment-cells in the 
choroid; and the external portion the branching pigment cells 
of the choroid, and probably the vascular part. The cup- 
shaped cavity behind the lens called the secondary optic 
vesicle, is soon filled with the vitreous humor. The iris is 
developed about the second month as a septum projecting 
from the anterior part of the choroid. The sclerotic coat and 
the cornea are formed from tissue external to the eye. A 
vascular coating covers the lens during the embryonic period, 
but is absorbed before birth. In the case of the young of many 
animals, it remains some time after the birth. | 

If close attention has been given to this description with 
due reflection, it will be perceived that the optic apparatus 
while developing is able to detach other membranous struc- 
ture and transform it into a part of its own texture. In due 
time we shall perceive that it has the power likewise to asso- 
ciate other nerves with it to protect it from accident and vio- 
lence, and aid in the performing of its functions. 

In order, however, to be more definite in the terms em- 
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ployed and their meaning, we will now pause to consider the 
eye as it is, in its mature form. It is globular in form, and 
about an inch in diameter. The lateral diameter is about one- 
twentieth shorter than the antero-posterior. It is in form like 
a shell with three coats, and contains the various transparent 
media and the optic apparatus. The three coats are the 
sclerotic, choroid, and retina. The sclerotic or hard coat is 
the tough white membrane which surrounds the eye. It is 
perforated in front, and the transparent cornea inserted into 
the aperture somewhat like the glass of a watch. Many an- 
atomists consider it as part of the sclerotic coat. The choroid 
is a highly vascular coat lined with black pigment. The retina 
is the innermost coat and is the optic nerve itself expanded and 
spread out into a membrane. 

The choroid and sclerotic coats are united around the 
edge of the cornea by the ciliary ligament. The sclerotic is 
thicker behind than in front; in the whale, which has the pres- 
sure of a deep sea to resist, itis aninch thick. In some animals 
there is cartilage in it, in others, bone. It affords points of 
attachment to the various muscles required for moving the eye- 
ball. It contains sieve-like openings on the inner side which 
are for the tubules of the optic nerve. 

The cornea has a greater curvature than the sclerotic coat. 
This fact renders the antero-posterior diameter longer than 
the lateral, as has been noticed. The cornea appears to be 
transparent; nevertheless, its organization is far from simple. 
It is composed of as many as five distinct layers; the inner one 
consisting of more than sixty lamellae. 

The choroid coat consists of a sheet of blood-vessels ar- 
ranged in two layers, one of arterial and the other of venous 
blood vessels, in such a manner as to permit for flow of blood 
to the retina and from it. The dark pigment is secreted from 
the choroid. At the margin the choroid merges in the ciliary 
ligament. The iris also proceeds from it. Its tissue is the 
unstriped muscular and it is supplied with arteries from the 
ciliary pigment; this gives the eye its color. The pupil is an 
opening in the iris. 

The retina arises from the tubules of the optic nerve. 
They are generally described as having cast off that mem- 
branous coverings as they pass through the sclerotic. More 
correctly, however, we should say, the external investitures are 
continued to and become the sclerotic coat, while the internal 
structure of the nerve becomes the retina. 
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The vitreous humor is a jelly-like fluid, chiefly water, 
with about one and one-third per cent. of salt and a trace of 
albumen. It fills up the principal part of the cavity of the 
eye. In front of it is the crystalline lens which is enclosed in a 
capsule and set in a groove, known as the canal of Petit. 
Fibers of the ciliary muscle are attached to the lens and move 
it. The lens is a double convex, being flatter on the anterior 
surface, and changes in shape and density with age. Its con- 
struction is extremely complex, being made up of layers of 
fiber. Its office is to refract the rays of light. It contains about 
fifty-six per cent. of albumen known as globulin. 

The aqueous humor fills up the space between the lens 
and the cornea; and is composed of water containing about one 
per cent. of salt. 

Thus the apparatus of the eye consists virtually of four 
united lenses: the cornea or horny lens, the aqueous humor 
or watery lens, the crystalline or glassy lens, and the vitreous 
humor or gelatinous lens. ‘They fulfill the conditions opti- 
cally required to produce achromatism so perfectly as to set 
the optician’s art at defiance. 

The nervous mechanism of the eye demands further at- 
tention. The retina, which is the expanded extremity of the 
optic nerve intervenes between the vitreous humor and the 
choroid coat. It consists of several layers, the innermost of 
which is called the fibrous gray layer. It arises as already 
remarked from the tubules of the optic nerve which have cast 
off the white substance of Schwann. Where it exists alone, 
vision cannot be performed. Beneath or outside of this fibrous 
layer is the gray vesicular layer, analogous to the gray matter 
of the brain. ‘They are both served with capillary vessels 
from the choroid coat. Outside of the vesicular layer is the 
granular layer, constituted of granules and molecular sub- 
stance which probably form the vesicles of the layer inside of 
them. The vesicles or cells of the second layer are rising from 
it all the while. Outside of the granular layer is the delicate 
sheet known as the membrane of Jacob. It is not formed, 
however, after the manner of membrane, but is constituted 
of a set of rod-shaped bodies of conical form, standing side by 
side. The thicker end of these rods stands outside, and the 
thinner inward. These rods are the true extremities of the 
fibers of the optic nerve, and are regarded by KOlliker as the 
true perceivers of light. It may be, however, that the rods and 
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cones convey the impressions to the nerve-cells of the retina, 
which constitutes a ganglion, and that the fibers of the optic 
nerve merely transmit these impressions to the sensorium. This 
would certainly be according to the analogy of the spinal 
cord, and other structures. This much is certain, that that 
part of the retina which is next the black pigment of the 
choroid coat, and is ganglionic in character, is the sentient part 
of the retina. 

The optic nerves from which the retina is derived are 
also known as the second pair; the olfactory being the first. 
They enter the sclerotic coat at a little distance from the opti- 
cal axis and obliquely. This provision enables them to avoid 
what is called the “blind spot” in the field of vision, and each 
to compensate for the defect of the other. The nerves from 
each eye converge to their chiasm. This is a commissure con- 
sisting of three sets of tubules—an anterior set which are com- 
missures between the two retinae, a posterior set which are 
commisures between the two optic thalami, and one interior 
set which are the proper tubules of the optic nerve. These 
cross so that the tubules from the right eye go to the left side 
of the brain and those from the left eye to the right side. The 
chiasm is therefore a complex structure; and the posterior part 
of it exists in animals that have no optic nerve. 

There are also several other nerves subsidiary to the nerve 
of vision. The third pair, the motores osculorum, supply the 
superior, inferior and internal recti muscles, the inferior ob- 
lique and the levator palpebrarum. 

The fourth pair, the trochleares, supply the superior 
oblique muscles. 

The fifth pair gives off supplies from the frontal branch, 
the lachrymal, ciliary, and the infra-trochlear. 

The sixth pair, the abducent, pass to the external recti 
muscles. 

The functions of these nerves are very diversified; some 
are for the moving of the eye-lashes, others for general sen- 
sibility of the surface, others to direct the moving of the eye- 
balls, others for the iris, and others for the lachrymal ap- 
paratus. 

The relations with the sympathetic system may not be 
overlooked. The lenticular ganglion sends filaments to the 
iris and the ciliary ligament which joins the choroid and 
sclerotic coats. Some of them are in the same sheath with the 
fibers of the third pair; others are associated with other fields. 
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CORRESPONDENCES OF PHYSICAL LIFE WITH 
THE SEVENFOLD CONSTITUTION OF MAN 


By CHARLES A. BOARDMAN 


EMESIOS,* one of the early bishops of the Eastern 

N church and quite in harmony with Eastern ideas, has 

made the interesting observation, that the soul re- 

flects seven distinct forms of spirit-life, and that the 

body reflects seven distinct forms of soul-life. Which are 

these, and what do they signify in the economy of the human 
constitution, and how are they related to the Higher Self? 

Before enumerating these seven forms or stages of the 
body it may be well to emphasize that they do not follow upon 
one another in sections of time, and that they are not sharply 
defined from one another. They all come into being at the 
same time and comprehend one another, but in such a manner 
that each maintains its own peculiar nature. All that it will 
be important to remember both while we study their in- 
dividual natures and when we see them in the light of Jacob 
Bohme’s famous seven Nature-Spirits, and the Seven King- 
doms of Nature as pointed out by occult science. 

The first stage of the corporeal self represention of the 
soul, is the embryo. In this stage the soul is as yet blind, it has 
exerted its will and incorporated itself in matter taken from 
the physical surroundings of a sphere to which it found itself 
attracted while it was hovering around this earth sphere seek- 
ing for a body. Unconsciousness reigns and gloom hangs over 
this, to a large extent, uncertain psycho-corporeal form. The 
second form or stage is that of breathing. Breathing, as is well 
known, is in its fundamental nature like the chemical process 
of heating an oven, that is, a manifestation of fire—and, the 
result is warmth of the body and the blood. Immediately 
upon the commencement of breathing, the current of the blood 
of the child becomes independent, and by that the third form 
of bodily life is manifested: the red blood. Wonderfully 
enough, but the bright red of the blood actually passed with 
the ancients as the effect of a process of fire. This third form 


*About 400 A. D. “De Natura Nominis,” caput V. 
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is closely connected with the second and also with the fourth: 
the heart-life, for the circulation of the blood and the heart 
depend upon one another. No sooner have the four forms 
of bodily life become manifest than the fifth, the life of the 
nerves in the five organs of the senses, asserts itself. And upon 
this—the fifth, follows rapidly the sixth—speech, in the well- 
known cry of the newborn babe. It is a cry only, but a form 
of speech, the word, nevertheless; and it becomes an expression 
of Spirit or the seventh form, that which units them all, gives 
to them all the life germ and the reason for their existence. 

Thus we may see in the body, full and clear types of all 
the seven principles of the constitution of man; the embryo in 
its darkness and unconsciousness represents the first principle, 
the body. The breathing is the vis viva, the type of vitality, 
the second principle. Now, when we remember that the life 
is in the blood, and that the blood practically contains the 
plastic power of the human organism, we can have no difficulty 
in seeing in it the spiritual body, the third principle. These 
are the three lower principles which, taken together, make the 
basis of existence and the first group of a trinity, if we reduce 
the septenary division to a triune. The fourth stage of the 
bodily life, the heart, is of course the animal soul, the vehicle 
of the human soul, the fifth principle. The sixth form, speech, 
the word, is parallel to the wisdom principle, the buddhi; and, 
as the seventh principle, the Atman, permeates all the other 
seven, so does the seventh stage of life crown all the others. 

Now a few words about the relative ethico-spiritual value 
of these seven stages, or a comparison to the Seven nature- 
Spirits of Jacob Bohme. 

To Bohme, the Deity (not God manifested) is the anima 
mundi, or the form-giving nature-fashioning energy of exist- 
ence. In that respect his Theosophy is exactly like the 
Oriental. 

This nature-fashioning energy, or Deity, manifests itself 
in seven distinct ways or forces. The three first of which are 
dark and negative; the three last are bright and pusitive. The 
first are gloom; the last are bright; the center of the seven, the 
fourth of the order, is the point of transition between the two, 
the “Lighting Flash,” which represents order and harmony. 

How admirably these seven Nature-spirits or forms of 
Nature’s life correspond to the seven shapes of the bodily life 
of the soul can readily be seen, and cannot be a mere coinci- 
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dence. Their relationship must be a result of identity of their 
nature. 

In my opinion it is of great importance that all students 
of Theosophy should be perfectly familiar with these seven 
forms of Nature, or seven forms of bodily life; all ethical 
endeavor, all nature-philosophy and all understanding of the 
interdependence of the spheres, of the elementals, depend upon 
it; later on you shall see that the liberation of the soul from 
its bondage in the five sheaths depends upon the breaking up 
of these forms—which piercing and breaking up presupposes 
a knowledge of them. 

The first force or mode of existence, Bohme says, has 
“harshness, sharpness, hardness, cold and substance,” as its at- 
tributes. It is self contained, gloomy, desires to be closer, seeks 
to absorb everything into itself and to have everything for 
itself. These ethico-psychological determinations are readily 
seen to correspond to the desire for life, which fills the soul in 
its embryonic state and which is its motive for incarnation. 
We come into these bodies because of an all absorbing “‘desire 
for life’ declares the Eastern teaching. It is one of the funda- 
mental evils of life and so stated in one of the four truths pro- 
claimed by Buddha. 

As the first form is introspective and self-centered desire, 
so is the second, outward-looking, desire or movement. It de- 
sires to draw the outward world into itself and to possess it. 
This desire being contrary to the first form of life brings these 
two into conflict, which conflict Bohme describes as an oscilla- 
tion or whirling, and likens it to the revolution of a wheel, and 
calls it the “wheel of nature,” the movement of which cannot 
be stopped; and, as these contrary desires which cannot be 
stopped, and lead to no goal, they only produce an appalling 
restlessness and “anguish.” Who cannot there see the physical 
conflict between Being and Becoming? Is it not started the 
very moment the child begins to breathe? Is not breathing a 
burning? Is not the wheel of nature set turning the moment 
the new-born babe draws the first breath? In a manner it takes 
possession of the outward world, but at the same time it puts 
itself into conflict with the existing elements of life, which con- 
flict produces an appalling restlessness and ‘“‘anguish”; and, 
finally death, thus confirming another of Buddha’s four truths, 
that death results from life. 

The third form, “anguish,” has been defined clearly 
enough, I think. 
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The three taken together symbolize dissension and tension, 
all the contradictory elements of existence. The “desire for 
life’ and “the tendency to death” in wild confusion charac- 
terize all bodily life and disturb the peace of the soul. Is it 
then a wonder that such a question should be asked: Is life 
worth living? Is it a wonder that those who realize the 
“anguish” of physical existence, who see themselves enveloped 
in the flames of desires and their spiritual existence threatened, 
should regard life as an evil? Surely it was a misfortune that 
our Karma compelled us to seek renewed earthly existence. 
Surely we made a mistake if we thought our tanha a good 
guide. May we therefore learn to live out our lives in such a 
way that we may subdue the “desire for life.” It is life in the 
fleshly body which is meant when we lament our existence. 
Surely, nobody ever thought of complaining about life itself, 
or life’s object, for that is certainly a boon and bliss. Surely 
we are not desirous of a Nirvana which means absolute anni- 
hilation. No, we aim at a Nirvana which is pure being, pure 
thought, pure love; Purity itself; not a negation, but the most 
positive, most energetic form of existence: a life in, for, from 
and by the Divine. 

All the conflict and anguish described is mental imagery 
to represent the contending passions of the body. How are 
they to be overcome? Can they be overcome? No! Nature is 
ever at unrest and cannot by her own endeavors bring peace. 
The soul can, to some extent—and nowadays only by what 
must be called occult means—bring Nature into subjection 
and cause the “wheel of nature” to rotate steadily and in sub- 
mission. When the soul does do that, than the fourth form 
appears. Bohme calls this form, the “lighting flash,” and for 
good reason; it breaks forth suddenly like lightning and illu- 
minates the whole man with brightness and the promise of rest 
and peace. 

This, the fourth Nature-form, answers to the fourth form 
of the bodily life of the soul, the heart, as it works out it de- 
signs in the animal soul, the kama rupa, the desire form. 

The moment the fourth Nature principle has been estab- 
lished, BOhme declares that Nature manifests herself hence- 
forth no more in a chaotic and violent way, but having found 
a suitable form for life, is henceforth characterized by light 
and order, by peaceful endeavor to live out its destiny. 

The first of the bright ternary, the fifth, in the whole 
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order, is gentle love, or common sense, under whose peaceable 
dominion the powers are now collected. It is the manifestation 
spoken of before as the life of the nerves, the governing in- 
fluences of the brain and the spinal cord. This gentle love 
principle is, in the septenary division of the constitution of 
man, called the heart, manas, a word that means Mind, rather 
than heart, in a western sense. 

The second of the bright ternary, the sixth of the entire 
senses, is called by Bohme intelligible Sound, which is, of 
course, exactly the same as the word, or the buddhi, the wis- 
dom-principle, spoken of above. 

The final, the third of the bright ternary, the seventh of 
the entire senses, is to Bohme as it is to Eastern philosophy, 
the uniting principle, the Atman, which not only permeates all 
of the seven, but is their cause. 

The same remark must be made regarding Bohme’s seven 
Nature-spirits or forms, as was made before in regard to the 
seven forms of bodily life. They are not to be placed as fol- 
lowing upon one another in time; weighing in nature is simul- 
taneous and all properties presuppose one another. ‘These 
seven forms are, to our comprehension, so many moments of 
the uncreated. Their importance has been mentioned: the 
body, the vitality, the astral body, the animal soul, the human 
soul, the spiritual soul, the spirit. 

I think most people not conversant with occult studies 
will experience some difficulty in realizing the meaning of the 
seven principles, which go to make up the human constitution: 
They, for instance, can not see what is meant by speaking of 
the body as being a principle. The meaning is simply this, 
that the body is one of the independent factors of the human 
constitution. Most people think that all acts, because the Self 
is conscious of them, are of the Self; and so they also think in 
regard to thoughts. Of course, the Self or the Spirit acts, but 
so does the body. There are acts of the body as well as of the 
spirit. The body is an emanation from Brahm as much as is 
the spirit of man. But because it is not equal to the Spirit, it 
should not be denied its essential nature. 








THE FLOOD AND ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 


By MERLIN. 


paper on “The Great Deluge,” which is worthy of care- 

ful consideration by those who love to delve into the for- 

gotten history of the archaic East. The writer, the late 
J. W. De Forest, supposes that the Ad and Thamud of Ara- 
bian story were peoples of the Hamitic race, Cushites and 
Canaanites, dwelling Eastward before their colonization in 
Arabia and Palestine. Oriental legend describes them as hav- 
ing been destroyed: The Adities by a hurricane and the Tham- 
udites by King Kodar el Ahmar. 

In all this there is doubtless much truth. But as the East- 
ern people preserve their literary treasures largely in allegory, 
we must understand their statements with that qualification. 
The earthquakes which it was said drove the Canaanites from 
the Persian Gulf and the furious storms which devastated the 
country of Ad Mr. De Forest treats as being explained by 
the legend of the Deluge. But zoology denies, he remarks, that 
all flesh could have been gathered into the Ark, and zoology 
denies that since the creation of man there has been a universal 
diluvium. He defines it, however, as allegoric—‘the terminus 
of one great era and the opening of another.” ‘There was a 
pre-Babylon, pre-Egyptian civilization, he declares, of which 
the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters of Genesis are the chron- 
icles. All the great steps in this civilization are credited by 
him to the race of Cain. “Wealth bred sensuality, and social 
and political disorganization came, such as has made India 
an easy prey to conquest.” 

Then came invasion. It was not an invasion of waters, 
but the overwhelming numbers of barbarous conquest. There 
was an overflow of the Tartar or Turanian race toward the 
West and South. Justin, the historian, speaks of a period 
probably of enormous antiquity when Skyths held dominion 
over a great part of Asia. This, doubtless, refers to the same 
matter. The Finns and Basques are remnants of that people. 


—_—_~— - — 


I “Old and New’ for October, 1872, there appeared a 


1A magazine conducted in Boston by Rev, E. Everett Hale over thirty years 
ago. 
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Afterward it is recorded that the “waters dried from off 
the country.” In other words, the invading tribes were driven 
off or settled down into peaceful relations with the native pop- 
ulation. Then the Noachic class descended from the Kush or 
Koosh mountains, north of India, to which they had retreated. 
“As they journeyed from the East they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar (of Assyria) and dwelt there.” 

The building of the city of Babel or Babylon, with its 
tower to reach to the sky, was for the purpose of maintaining 
themselves against any further irruption of the Skythic enemy. 
The Nimri, a people of the Zagros mountains, appear to have 
begun this policy. 

Mr. Orlando P. Schmidt, writing for “Biblia,” propound- 
ed a theory relating to the story of the Israelites in Egypt, 
which while it would in several respects modify these state- 
ments, yet dovetails with them in the main with remarkable 
facility, while at the same time it adds plausibility and defi- 
niteness to the story of the Exodus. Manetho has related that 
“an ignoble race coming out of the Eastern Parts” took pos- 
session of Egypt. He denominates them Hyk-sos, or Royal 
Shepherds. Mr. Schmidt derives the name of one of their 
kings from inscriptions as “Hyk-satu,” ruler of foreign coun- 
tries, and adds: ““This Hyk-satu Dynasty, which reigned over 
Lower Egypt from 2097 to 1837 B. C., is the Biblical Miz- 
raim, and Moses tells us in so many words that ‘Mizraim was 
the son of Ham.’ ”’ 

It should be here remarked that the Egypt of the Bible 
is always called “Mitzraim” in the Hebrew original, and that 
Upper Egypt is never signified by the name. That territory 
was known as Pathros. | 

Mr. Schmidt gives us, accordingly, a new description of 
the invaders. ‘They were themselves Hamites, coming from 
the “Eastern Parts,” meaning the country beyond Assyria and 
Media. “In the year 2348 B. C.,” says he, “a destructive flood 
of half civilized Hamites swept over Western Asia and Lower 
Egypt, leaving death and destruction in its wake. They be- 
longed to what we now call the Mongolian race—that same 
yellow Asiatic dragon-worshipping race called ‘dam’ or Ham 
by the Egyptians.” Cush, he explains, as representing the 
government established by the invaders in Elam and Babylo- 
nia; Canaan, the Hyk-sos invaders after they were driven out 
of Egypt by Amosis or Amasis; the same Pharaoh who, ac- 
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cording to Manetho, abolished the abominable practice of 
human sacrifice. This is the reason, he declares, why Cush and 
Canaan were also called “sons of Ham.” 

Edouard Naville discovered portrait statues of the Hyksos 
kings at Bubastis. ‘The features of these kings are unmistak- 
ably Mongolian,” Mr. Schmidt declares. “There is nothing 
Shemitic about them. As we might have foreseen, these faces 
are not of the mild and gentle Chinese type, but of the vigorous 
and aggressive Manchu type.” Neither was there anything 
exceptional in the Hamite flood of 2348 B. C., which fell with 
equal force upon the Shemitic inhabitants of Western Asia and 
the Japetic inhabitants of Egypt. I have shown that Shemma 
and Jap-petu, as well as Aama, are Egyptian race names. The 
Hamites, according to him, were Skyths and not African in 
any sense. 

It may be here remarked that before the conquest of 
Northern Egypt by these invaders the horse was not used in 
that country, but under their dominion Egypt became famous 
for cavalry. The wars with the Hittites or Khetans, who were 
a Mongolian people on the Upper Euphrates, the recorded ex- 
tirpation of the Amalekites and the hostility of Israel to the 
Canaanites are also thus explained. The recollection of this 
woeful period in the history of Egypt was perpetuated in the 
myths and mystic worship, in the murder of Osiris by Seth 
or Typhon, the wanderings of Isis, the Great Mother, and the 
overcoming of Seth by Horos. Human sacrifices, which con- 
stituted a feature of the worship of the Canaanites, Tyrians 
and Carthagineans, were established in Egypt by these Ham- 
itic overlords, and promptly forbidden by the native monarch, 
Amosis, upon becoming seated in authority. 

The essential peculiarity of Mr. Schmidt’s paper consists 
in its modification of the opinions heretofore current about the 
Israelites, their presence in Egypt and the Exodus. Josephus, 
in the Reply to Apion, treated of the Hyk-sos as ancestors of 
the Jews and Israelites. This is plainly incorrect. There is 
no authority for the statement that the Israelites were in Egypt 
at all during the Hyk-sos period, unless the little episode of 
Abram and Sarah be accounted historic. But, according to 
the computations in the Bible and elsewhere, the two events, 
the birth of Jacob or Israel, and the expulsion of the Hyk-sos, 
took place about the same time. There is doubtless an occult 
meaning to this corresponding of dates. 
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The “settlement of Jacob in Goshen” is set down as not 
occurring until near the close of the reign of Thotmes III, 
when his son Amenophis or Amenhetep II was joint ruler with 
him. After this period many changes, religious and political, 
took place in Egypt. The conquests of Thotmes, which ex- 
tended from the Soudan to Ninevah, proved difficult to retain 
without new subjugating. Amenophis III married the daugh- 
ter of a foreign nobleman, probably of the Hittite race, and, 
under her influence, began a significant departure from the 
established worship of Amen-Ra. His son and successor car- 
ried the innovation still further, and established an actual mo- 
notheism. In order to escape the hostile opposition of the 
powerful sacerdotal body at Thebes, he removed his court to 
Alabastron, or Amarna, and there set up the worship of Aten, 
the Lord of Heaven. The disk of the sun, with a hand extend- 
ing at the end of each ray, was the prevailing symbol of the 
Divine Being. Several princes of like profession succeeded, 
but the priests who preserved the records would not inscribe 
the names of these in the Tablets. 

Finally, the Nineteenth Dynasty succeeded quietly to 
supreme power. ‘Another King arose who knew not Joseph,” 
and introduced another policy. This was Rameses 1. “His 
accession and the death of Joseph coincide,’ Mr. Schmidt re- 
marks. The reigns of Sethi I and Rameses II followed, dur- 
ing which the Egvptian sovereigns were incessantly at war. 
They appear for some reason to have held their court at Tanis, 
or Zoan, in Lower Egypt, although honoring the temples at 
Thebes. 

Writers upon the history of this period give somewhat 
different explanations of the events. The “Amarna Tablets” 
describe a people, the Habiri, whom Dr. Spiegelberg consid- 
ers as Hebrew or Palestinian tribes that they crowded into the 
Syrian States that were subject to Egypt. They were expelled 
by Sethi. Neither he nor Rameses II cherished the old good 
will for the tribes at Goshen. If these were actually the Israel- 
ites, as the Bible declares, it may be supposed that they would 
be suspected of a disposition to take sides with the kindred 
Semitic tribes beyond. It would accordingly be the policy 
most likely to be pursued by Egytian Kings to treat them like 
other captives, placing them upon public works under over- 
seers. 


Merene-ptha succeeded to the throne, and was early com- 
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pelled to repel an invasion of the Libyans and their European 
auxiliaries on the Mediterranean. ‘Ihe stela on which this is 
recorded describes the conflict, and also mentions the depart- 
ure of a people designated the “Isriili’ out of Egypt, which 
occurred shortly afterward. It is plain that if the Israelites 
were ever in Egypt, as represented, this must relate to their 
Exodus. “It is evident,’ we are told, however, “that all the 
Israelites did not migrate to Goshen and settle there, but that 
certain of them, in particular the tribes of Asher, Simeon and 
a portion of Judah, remained in Palestine.” This would afford 
good reason for the jealousy entertained in respect to them, 
and it was probably justified by their conduct. 

The legend of the drowning of the Pharaoh and his host 
in the treacherous marshes of the Serbonian Sea of Papyrus- 
reeds was undoubtedly poetic and not historic. King Meren- 
eptha certainly had no such fate. Manetho relates that he fled 
into the Soudan, returning with his son thirteen years later and 
regaining possession of the kingdom. 

We are told by the writer in the “Expository Times” that 
when the Israelites took their departure from Egypt the other 
Hebrew tribes made a forward move, but were defeated by 
Mereneptha. Then all the Israelite peoples united and carried 
on a common conflict with the Egyptian supremacy, which was 
allied with the princes of Canaan. Egypt had now begun to 
decay, and the Israelitish tribes were able to subdue the Ca- 
naanites and establish themselves in the country on both sides 
of the river Jordan in the midst of the native population. 

The Hebrew writings which purport to describe the 
movements of the Israelites prior to the establishment of the 
monarchy are, without doubt, largely mythic and legendary. 
They were never written as history, but for religious purposes. 
This is now steadily becoming the conviction, not only of sci- 
entific archeologists, but of intelligent clergymen and laymen 
of the Christian Church. Much, however, remains yet to be 
explored and demonstrated. It is well not to believe too much 
or too little, but to search for the implicit truth reverently. 
How far we are safe in receiving the Hebrew writings and 


other statements as historic and accurate we must depend on 
research to elucidate. 
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SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT 
By NURHO DE MANHAR 
KABBALISTIC COSMOLOGY 


T is written, “And Pharaoh commanded his men concern- 
| ing him and they sent him away and his wife and all that 
he had.” Note that the Holy One is the protector of 
the upright that they may not fall under the power of 
evil and suffer injury from men of the world. Thus he deliv- 
ered and saved Abraham and his wife. The Schekina re- 
mained with Sarah during the whole night. Each time that 
Pharaoh approached her, an angel obeying the commands of 
Sara struck him. Abraham, however, trusted in his Lord and 
rested assured that He would suffer no one to do her violence 
and had no apprehension of any evil befalling her, as it is 
written, “the righteous are bold as a lion” (Prov. XXVIII) 
and in the hour of trial and danger, remains steadfast and 
faithful and trustful in the Holy One. 

Said Rabbi Isaac: “Abraham went down into Egypt 
without first obtaining permission from the Holy One, who, 
however, did not forbid or prevent him going thither, as 
He knew that after the trial of his faith and steadfasteness 
the world would have no occasion to say that though God 
had sent Abraham into Egypt, he did not preserve and save 
him from enduring trouble on account of Sarah. It is fur- 
ther stated, ‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree; 
he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon’ (Ps. XCII, 12). What 
does this comparison mean? This, that as the palm owing to 
pruning takes a long time ere it begins to bud and bear fruit, 
so when a righteous man departs out of the world, a long 
time elapses before a similar one appears and takes his place. 
This comparison may be further extended, for as the male 
palm must be planted near a female of its own species in 
order that fructification may take place, so is it with the 
upright, who are always joined and linked with an upright 
wife, as was the case with Abraham and Sarah. ‘As a cedar 
in Lebanon.’ As the cedar tree rises higher than all other 
trees that grow beneath its branches, even so the righteous 
in their moral spiritual life exceed all others, to whom they 
are a protection. ‘The world subsists and endures only by 
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the presence in it of the righteous, as it is written, “The right- 
eous are the foundation of the world’ (Prov. X.25) and by 
the Just One was it brought into existence. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: Are we not taught that it is based 
upon seven columns, as it is written, ‘Wisdom hath built her 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars’ (Prov. [X.1).” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “That is very true, for the Just One 
upholds the seven pillars that sustain the world. He it is 
that waters it and nourishes it and to him the scripture refers, 
‘Say unto the Righteous One, it is good, for they shall eat 
of the fruits of their doings’ (Is. III.10), and also “The Lord 
is good to all and his tender mercies are over all his works’.” 
(Ps. CXLV.) 

Said Rabbi Isaac: “The words, ‘And a river went forth 
out of Eden to water the garden’ refer to the pillar on which 
the world stands. It is the river that watereth the garden of 
Eden and causeth fruits to abound that nourish and sustain 
the world, that also establish the secret doctrine and bring 
forth the souls of the just who are the fruits of the works of 
the Holy One, and because they are such, they arise each 
night and ascend on high, and at midnight the Holy One 
rules the garden of Eden to delight himself in their midst. 
It may be asked, whose souls are they?” 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘With all the souls of the just, whether 
yet living in the world below or those residing in the heavenly 
mansions in the world on high, He rejoices with all of them. 
Observe, the world above must first receive an impulse from 
the world below and when the soul of a just man ascends 
into the celestial regions it becomes garbed with a halo of 
light transcendently bright, which observing, the Holy One 
is pleased, for such a soul is the fruit of the divine operation 
within. For this reason such souls are called ‘Israelites,’ holy 
children, sons of God, as it is written, ‘Ye are children of 
the Lord your God’ (Deuter. XIV.1).” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “How does the Holy One delight in 
souls living yet in the world?” 

Said Rabbi Jose in reply: “At midnight, all truth-lov- 
ing and seeking souls arise and engage in the study of the 
secret doctrine, and hymns of worship. It has already been 
stated, that the Holy One and all the souls of just men made 
perfect residing in the garden of Eden on high, delight to 
listen to their voices of praise and observe the blessings that 
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accrue to such on the day that follows after their nocturnal 
studies, as it is written, “The Lord will command his loving' 
kindness in the daytime and in the night I will sing’ (Ps. 
XLII.9). All worship at this time is therefore true and 
perfect worship. Observe when the Holy One caused the 
first born in Egypt to be smitten, the children of Israel were 
safely enclosed within their houses chanting and singing 
praises unto him throughout the night. King David used to 
rise at midnight, for it cannot be imagined or supposed that 
he sang praises and composed psalms in bed. He therefore 
said, ‘At midnight I will arise to give thanks unto thee’ (Ps. 
CXIX.62). For this reason his kingdom will abide and he 
will reign even when King Musiah comes, who, his tradition 
states, will be called by his name whether David be yet alive 
or dead at the time of his coming, in expectation of which 
he always rose at midnight and sang, ‘Awake up my glory, 
awake psaltery and harp, I myself will awake early’ (Ps. 
LXII.8). Observe that during the night Sarah was in 
Pharaoh’s house, the angels on high sang praises and wor- 
shipped the Holy One who commanded them to go and 
afflict the great ones in Egypt, and him I intend visiting in 
the future, as it is written, ‘And the Lord plagued Pharaoh 
with great plagues.’ After this it is stated, ‘And Pharaoh 
called Abraham.’ How did he come to know that he was 
the husband of Sarah? It was through a dream, as was the 
case with Abimelech, to whom the Lord spake and said, ‘N ow, 
therefore,, restore the man his wife, for he is a prophet’.” 
(Gen. XX.7.) : 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ‘We read, “The Lord plagued with 
great plagues Pharaoh and his household, because of Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife.’ Pharaoh, when the plagues first struck 
him, heard a voice saying, ‘Because of Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife.’ Though God spoke the same words to Pharaoh as to 
Abimelech, yet he learned from what was uttered, who Sarah 
was, and therefore, as scripture states, ‘And Pharaoh called 
Abraham, and commanded his people concerning him, ‘in 
order that no injury should be done unto him.’ And they 
sent him away, and his wife, and all that he had; that is, they 
led him to the boundary or frontier of Egypt. The Holy One 
said unto Pharaoh, “Thou wilt in likewise deal with Abra- 
ham’s descendants’.” 

Said Rabbi Abba, “Why was Abraham subjected to such 
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a disagreeable and unpleasant incident, and why did the Holy 
One suffer it to befall hime It was in order that the names 
of Abraham and Sarah might become magnified and known 
throughout the world, and especially amongst the Egyptians, 
who at that time were regarded as magicians par excellence, 
yet were they inferior to Abraham, as it is stated, ‘And Abra- 
ham went up (va-iaal) out of Egypt or ascended higher in 
Egypt. In what direction? In or towards the south, or in 
other words, the higher and diviner mysteries.” 

Said Rabbi Simeon: “In the words, ‘Abraham went 
down into Egypt,’ and ‘Abraham went up in Egypt,’ is con- 
tained an occult reference to the mysteries of the Hidden Wis- 
dom, for though Abraham descended into Egypt to be initi- 
ated into the occult science of that country, yet he suffered 
himself not to be seduced and deluded thereby, but remained 
faithful and steadfast in the faith and worship of his divine 
lord and master. In this he was unlike Adam, who, not- 
withstanding the divine command, allowed himself to be de- 
ceived by the serpent, and thus caused death to enter into 
the world. Neither followed he the example of Noah, who 
succumbed to evil as it is written, ‘And he drank of the wine 
and was drunken and he was uncovered in his tent (oholoh) 
this word with a final meaning, Noah appeared naked in the 
tent of the Schekina. With Abraham it was otherwise, as it 
is written, ‘And he ascended in Egypt.’ That is, after learn- 
ing the occultism or secret meaning of evil, he turned from 
it and abused not occult science for sensuous gratification and 
purposes, owing to the Hidden Wisdom he had previously 
acquired. It is stated that Abraham in ascending from Egypt 
went into the south (hanegebah), alluding to the high degree 
in the knowledge of the mysteries he had attained before his 
descent into Egypt. If Abraham had not gone down thither 
and been put to the test, he could not have manifested his 
faithfulness to the Holy One. Also, his descendants, unless 
they had been tried and disciplined in Egypt, would never 
have come forth distinguished as the only nation that the 
Holy One chose for his own portion. Also, if the Holy Land 
had not been inhabited by the Canaanites previous to the entry 
of the children of Israel into it, it would not have been the 
land under the rule and governance of the Holy One. In all 
these instances the same occult principle and purpose pre- 
vailed.”’ 


(To be continued) 




















MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


At the four quarters and half 
guarters of the circle on the Ma- 
sonic Keystone of the Royal Arch 
Chapter are the letters H. T. W.S. 
S. T. K. S. Have they any reia- 
tion of the Zodiac, and what do 
their positions around the circle in- 
dicate? 


The letters H. T. W. S. S. T. K. 8. 
are read from left to right, but they 
must also turn from right to left. As 
we know the zodiac, the first letter H. 
is at the place of aries, the first T. at 
aquarius, W. at capricorn, the first S. 
at scorpio, the second S. at libra, 
the second T. at leo, K. at cancer, and 
the third 8S. at taurus. The letters 
may be found in Masonic books, but 
neither the words for which these 
letters stand, nor their meanings, are 
given in any book. It must, there- 
fore, be inferred that their signifi- 
cance is secret and important and not 
intended for the instruction and illu- 
mination of those who have not taken 
the degree of the Royal Arch Chapter. 
The writer is not a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, has received no 
instruction from any of that Frater- 
nity concerning Masonry, and does 
not pretend to any knowledge of the 
secrets of the Masonic Craft. But 
symbolism is a universal language. 
Whoever understands it truly should 
read the meaning of the keystone by 
the light of Masonry, which is in- 
cluded in the zodiac, and made clear 
by the light which the zodiac gives, 
and according to the degree to which 
the one who receives it is raised. The 
four signs of the zodiac, gemini, virgo, 
Sagittary and pisces, are omitted as 
not being necessary to the work, or 
else they are included in the signs, 
taurus, leo, scorpio and aquarius. 
Taurus, leo scorpio and aquarius are 
marked by the letters S. T., S. T., 
which are placed midway between the 


signs aries, cancer, libra and capri- 
corn. If the signs or letters opposite 


each other are connected by lines, two 


crosses will be formed. The cross 
formed by the vertical line H. S. and 
the horizontal line K. W. is the sta- 


tionary cross of the zodiac, aries-libra 
and cancer - capricorn. The cross 
formed by the lines S. S. and T. T. is 
a movable cross of the zodiac, formed 
by the signs of taurus-scorpio and 
leo-aquarius. These movable signs and 
cross are characterized by the four 
sacred animals: the bull or ox, taurus, 
indicated by the letter S.; the lion, 
leo, for which is the letter T.; the 
eagle or scorpio, in place of which is 
fhe letter S.; the man (sometimes 
angel) or aquarius, in place of which 
is the ietter T. A glance at the re- 
lationship and positions of letters and 
signs of these two crossses: The let- 
ter H. and its opposite S., represent 
the head of the Keystone and its base, 
and correspond to aries and libra. The 
letters K. and W. represent the two 
sides of the Keystone, which corre- 
spond to the signs cancer-capricorn. 
This is the stationary cross of the zo- 
diac. The upper letter §S. and the 
lower letter 8S. represent the upper 
corner and its opposite lower corner 
of the keystone and correspond to the 
signs taurus-scorpio of the zodiac. 
The uppper letter T. and the lower 
letter T. correspond to the other up- 
per corner and its opposite lower cor- 
ner of the keystone, and to the signs 
aquarius-leo of the zodiac, which form 
a movable cross of the zodiac. These 
letters of the keystone, or the signs 
of the zodiac, may be used in pairs in 
many ways. It will be noticed the let- 
ters of the head and base and sides 
of the Keystone are different and the 
opposite letters (S. S. and T. T.) of 
the corners which correspond to a 
movable cross of the zodiac, charac- 
terized by the four animals mentioned 
above, are the same. If the letters of 
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the keystone and their positions, and 
the signs of the zodiac were merely to 
puzzle the mind and mystify inquisi- 
tive people, they would be of little use 
and should be cast aside. But they 
have, in fact, a deep significance, a 
physical and a spiritual value. Tov 
little thought is given them by men 
who should make such subjects of 
practical value, and have them as 
realities in their lives. 

The zodiac represents man in the 
universe and the universe in man; the 
keystone is representative of man. An 
explanation of the positions in which 
man is placed in the world and the 
cultivation of the virtues by which he 
overcomes the vices that torture him, 
before he rises to the crown and glory 
of his lives, is too lengthy to attempt. 
Only the briefest outline can be here 
given. As physical man is placed in 
the physical world in his zodiac, so 
man as a spirit is placed in physical 
man, his physical body. As man who 
is born of woman should arise from 
his low state of physical matter, work 
through his animal nature, and arise 
to the glory of intellectual manhood 
in the world, so man as a spirit must 
subdue and ascend from his base ani- 
mal nature and rise and complete the 
man of intellect as his spiritual crown 
and glory. Like Ixion in the mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks was bound and 
turned on a cross, to atone for his 
misdeeds, so is man placed in the 
world to work out his destiny; and, so 
is man as a spirit placed in his phys- 
ical body to undergo the tests of his 
physical nature, to be tormented by, 
until he shall overcome it, the animal 
nature, thereafter to pass through and 
be purified by all manner of tests and 
trials, so that he will be fitted and 
prove himself worthy to fill his proper 
place in the universe. The signs of 
the zodiac show the stages and the 
law according to which the physical 
and psychic and mental and spiritual 


men work in their respective zodiacs, 
within the all-inclusive zodiac. The 
letters on the keystone should show 
the way and the means by which man 
as a spirit works within the physical 
body in his zodiac in which he is 
piaced, in order that he may become 
the true keystone which completes 
the royal arch. The work of the 
Royal Arch Chapter may give the 
symbolism of the letters and the key- 
stone; but it can only be the symbol- 
ism. Man as a spirit may build his 
arch, but he does not complete it— 
does not really fill it in one life. He 
is overcome; he is slain by his adver- 
saries. As often as he dies he is raised 
and comes again, and will continue 
his work until] he rises and does fill 
his place and complete his arch in the 
temple. The circle of his lives, the 
arch, will be complete. He will then 
zo out no more. 

The physical keystone of every Ma- 
son who has taken the Royal Arch 
Chapter is symbolical of himself when 
he shall be worthy and ready to com- 
plete and fill the arch of his lives—in 
that temple not built with hands. Man 
as a Mason, the keystone of the tem- 
ple, now lies at the lowest part of the 
structure. He, it, is at the place of 
sex, libra, of his zodiac. He must 
arise, must raise himself. After tak- 
ing the positions indicated by the let- 
ters on the keystone, or by the signs 
of the zodiac, and doing the work re- 
quired by each letter or sign, he must 
rise by his own worth and work to 
the head—which is the crown and 
glory of man. When the stone is 
raised from the place of sex to the 
head, he, man, the keystone, will be- 
come immortal. He will then be all 
that is said of the White Stone on 
which is a new name, his new name, 
which he himself makes as his mark 


on that stone, the stone of immor- 
tality. 


A FRIEND. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under 
is devoted, will be receivec, and, as 
irrespective of author or publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to 
unbiased account of his charge. There 
Ed. 


SHE BUILDETH HER HOUSE. By 
Will Levington Comfort. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1,25. 

This novel depends for its interest 
more upon the psychological treatment 
of its characters than upon its plot. 

Afier a stormy youth, the hero re- 

gains control of himself and becomes 

a successful author. One of his books 

is reviewed by a woman connected 

with a magazine office; a correspond- 
ence arises between the author and 
reviewer; mutual interest is aroused 
and deepens into love; and, eventually, 
the author starts for New York to 
meet the reviewer. In the meantime 
she has fallen under the psychic spell 
of the villain, a teacher of a so called 

“New Thought’ system. Further 

complications arise when the actress 

reveals to the reviewer the part the 
author has played in her own past. 

To escape from the wiles of the vil- 

lain and the expected meeting with 

the hero, the reviewer sails for the 

Antilles, with a half formulated plan 

in her mind of going to a wonderful 

priest who, in former days, had be- 
friended the author. Finding the 
heroine had abruptly gone from the 
city leaving no address, the author, 
to while away the time until her re- 

turn, suddenly determines to take a 

trip to the Antilles and hunt up his 

old friend, the priest. The villain by 
psychic means discovers the hiding 
place of the heroine and he, too, 
hastens to the Antilles. Of course 
all reach there in time to be over- 
taken by the eruption of Mount Pelée, 
which properly destroys the villain 
but brings a meeting and reconcili- 
ation of the lovers. 

The novel is more than this, in that 
it is but another instance of the man- 


the subjects to which this Magazine 
space permits, impartially reviewed 


present to our readers a true and 
is no deviation from this principle.— 


ner in which Theosophical ideas are 
permeating the mass of our literature. 
The author seems to have more than 
a superficial knowledge of what is 
commonly called the “occult,” rele- 
gating to their different planes the 
workings of the great _ principles 
through man. Psychic as well as ma- 
terial causes are reckoned with in the 
evolution of Charters and Paula. In 
Charters, there is the gradual work- 
ing of the soul through the mire of 
sensuality and debauch up to the calm 
of knowledge and power. He has 
passed through the furnace of human 
passions; has been purified “as by 
fire.’ Paula is the pure woman, know- 
ing sin only by viewing it from the 
outside. From contemplating the 
wrecks of the frail lives around her, 
she has learned to guide her own 
bark, and when at length she is in 
danger of falling a victim to Belling- 
ham’s designs, her purity and strength 
of character are such that she is able 
to break the spell he has woven 
around her, and to repulse him suc- 
cessfully. This necessitates flight, but 
recognizing her ‘danger she is not 
ashamed to admit a possible return 
of his influence over her and retreats 
before the enemy. This she does, 
through her own strength of will. Not 
so in the case of Charters, where a 
power extraneous to himself was 
necessary to save him from himself 
and the degradation into which he had 
fallen. While realizing his gradual 
descent into the mire and slime of the 
underworld, his belief in the strength 
of his will was so great, that he un- 
derestimated the power over him of 
the loathsome forces he had evoked. 
Selma Cross, the actress, somewhat 
resembles Charters in the strength 
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and scope of her emotional nature. 
She is a huge animal, passionate 
self-centered, yet feels within, the 


stirrings of her human soul. Her love 
for the dwarfed and crippled play- 
wright soften and humanize her. 
Bellingham is the very incarnation 
of the lower nature. He possesses 
psychic gifts which he prostitutes, liv- 
ing by debauching others, drawing his 
life and strength from the purity and 
strength of his victims. 

The book shows a belief in reincar- 
nation; it touches on the “lost soul’ 
theory,—the last flicker of personality 
before the spark of mind ceases to re- 
incarnate, exemplified by Bellingham. 
Karma is seen indirectly in the in- 
fluence of Bellingham over Paula; 
Brotherhood in the relations of Chart- 
ers, Paula and Stock to Father Fon- 
tanel. The dual nature of man, the 
positive and negative, the masculine 
and feminine elements, within each, 
is sensed by Paula in her conversa- 
tion with Charters as to the character 


of Jesus. One would take exception 
to the use of the term “cosmic con- 
sciousness.”” Man is not fully con- 


scious of the organs of his own physi- 
cal body, and a vast evolution sepa- 
rates him from being fully conscious 
of the cosmos. The book is interest- 
ing reading, though not always pleas- 
ant. Of particular strength are the 
passages where Paula struggles 
against the silent call from Belling- 





ham, and where Charters attempts 
to overcome the demon *¢ drink which 
possesses him. 6. P. C. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF PROPHECIES 
AND PRESENTMENTS. By 
Claud Field. Published by Wm. 


2s., 6d. 
is interesting as a com- 


Rider & Son, London. 
This book 





THE WORD 


Dilation of historical and some other- 
wise unknown prophecies and pre- 
monitions. Among the persons who 
are mentioned in connection with 
them are Alexander the Great, Cicero, 
Darwin, Goethe, Caesar, Lincoln, Mo- 


zart, Napoleon, Savonarola, Sweden- 
borg. The book seems to be intended 
as a record. <As such, it fulfils its 


purpose. Therefore, the absence of 
attempt at a philosophical interpre- 
tation of premonitions is not surpris- 
ing. Its chief value is that it gives 
the reader a higher idea of man’s real 
nature, by suggesting to the mind the 
reality of another world or worlds 
which must necessarily be the source 
of these impressions or messages. 
Premonitions may be _ divided into 
three classes; namely, into a sensuous, 
a mental, and aé_e =~spiritual nature, 
These origins are from the psychic 
world, the world of mind, the world 
of spirit. The condition for having 
premonitions should be just right; 
that is to say, the person should be 
psychicaliy, mentally or spiritually en 
rapport with the world from which 
the premonition comes. Impressions 
from the psychic world relate to the 
senses only, while those from the 
worlds of Mind and Spirit deal with 
man’s higher nature and are given for 
some good purpose. An example of 
such is cited in Savonarola’s prophecy 
of the ruin and downfall of the City 
of Brescia. It was given to him to 


warn the people that they should 
mend their ways and give up their 
licentious and immoral practices. 


But they did not heed the warning. 
Savonarola’s prophecy came true in 
all its details, shortly after his death, 
when Brescia was sacked and plun- 
dered by an invading army. 

M. E. J. 


